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[‘‘ HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN ME?" THE GENTLEMAN SAID, WITH PLEASURE IN HIS EYES AS HE BENT TOWARDS LE.TICE.) 


LETTY’S LOVE STORY 


see RAO 


CHAPTER I. 
LETTY'S STRANGER, 


No doubt the June sunshine shone on many 
Pleasant sights on the special morning of 
Which I write—on stately palaces, perhaps, 
and grand old feudal castles, but I very much 
Coubt whether ita golden rays lit up any 
prettier or more picturesque habitation than 
& certain gabled farmhouse in Warwickshire, 
which went by the namé of Woodside. 

__ It was not large, it was not in good repair, 
it could not even boast of special ‘ tidiness,” 
for the woodbine and roses clambering over 
it had escaped from the nails that originally 
held them close to the wall, and now waved 
their luxuriant branches triumphantly aloft, 
soenting the air with goodly wafte of perfume ; 
no sweeter, however, than the breath of the 
Smnetiene and mignonette down in the 


Little, diamond-paned, leaded casements 





let in the light, and a rustic porch with a seat 
on either side gave access to the front door. A 
row of wooden palings divided the garden 
from the glebe, and in the middle was a small 
gate exactly opposite the pathway of sunk red 
bricks that led up to the house. 

On this gate a girl was now leaning, a tall, 
well shaped, lissom young creature, with great 
soft dark eyes, and a colour as delicately clear 
as the heart of a damask rose. 

Her hair, of which she possessed a great 
quantity, was coiled firmly and neatly round 
her classic head, but not all the hairpins in 
the world could have prevented certain tiny 
rings and carls from straying in pretty love- 
locks about her temples, and round she pink, 
sheil-like ears. 

Her dress was a blue cotton, made with the 
greatest simplicity, and yet worn with a grace 
and elegance that a duchess might have vainly 
tried to copy. 

She was so absorbed in meditation that she 
did not see the head of & young man appear 
just above the privet hedge that bounded one 
side of the garden, nor hear the quickly sup- 
pressed whistle of: ‘@dmiration and astonish. 


« 
\ 





a nd into which that young man instinctively 
broke, 

At the same moment a shrill, complaining 
voice sounded from the other side of the 
cottage—for it was really hardly more than a 
cottage, though it sarrogated to itself the 
dignity of a farm. 

‘Miss Letty! Miss Letty! where in the 
world have you got to? Here am I upto my 
eyes in work, and Miss Marcia away, and the 
milk not skimmed, to say nothing of the 
butter and cream cheeses as has got to be 
made!" 

Lettice came out of her brown study with a 
start, and burst into a gay little laugh. 

“All right, Tabitha, I’m coming. Don't 
flaster youreelf, the milk will curdle if you are 
vinegary, you know, ni then you'll have some 
cause for grumbling.” 

She tripped away as she spoke, pinning up 
the skirt of her dress, and displaying to view 
& psic of extremely neat ankles, that met with 
their due meed of admiration from the head, 
which was still cautiously protruded above the 
close greenery of the hedge. 

“By Jove! What a pretty girl! I must 
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have another look at he: sometow,"’ the owner 
of the head ssid to himself, ard a; he was a 
young mun who generally ccn'rived to get 
what be wanted, the question thst immedi- 
ately presented iteelf was how he was to 
obtain that look with ag little delay as pos- 
sible, 

Meanwhile Lettice had entered the dairy, 
which was on the north side of the house, and 
looked most refreshingly sweet, and cool, and 
moist even cn this sanny morning. 

Tabisha, a homely-looking woman of about 
fifty, with a great “ harden” apron sbont ber, 
and a long upper lip that did not say much 
for her good temper, was busy bathing wooden 
versela in pure clean water, aud cutside her 
huaband—a gentleman who rejoiced in the 
name of Bill Brown—was mechanically turn- 
ing the handle of the churn. 

 Jast like Miss Marcia, to go off gallivant- 
ing of » Friday morning when there's moat 
work to do," grumbled Tabitha, with a vicious 
dab at ber wooden presses. “I’m sure my 
head's all moithered, what with one thing and 
another, and Bill that contrairy he won't do 
nothing to help me!"’ 

‘* What d'ye want me to do?’’ demanded 
the maiigued Bill, to whom this remark had 
come through the open window. ‘I can’t do 
two things at once, can I? I wish you bad 
this here handle to turn instead o' me, and 
then p'raps your blessed tongue mightn’s wag 
eo fast, and » feller might have a litile 
peace.” 

* There—that will do!” said Lettice, in an 
authoritative voice. These conjugal equabbies 
were so frequent that they had ceased to be 
amusing. “As for Miss Marcia,” she con- 
tinned, sharply, to Tabitha, ‘‘you will be good 
enough to leave her name sione. She is at 
perfeot liberty to go ont whenever she please:, 
and it is not your place to find fanlt with 
her.” 

Tabitha pursed up her lips in high dudgeon, 
and Leétice, having firat tied on a white 
linen apron, with a bid that reached nearly to 
her dainty ohin, began to skim the thick 
yellow cream from the top of the shallow 
earthenware pans that were placed on the 
slated shelves. 

Suddenly a shadow filled the doorway, and 
looking up, she saw a tall, broad-shoulidered 


young man, with a fishing basket slang over | 


his shoulder anda rod ia his hand, standing 
there quietly regarding her. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said, taking off hia 
hat and showing a curly brown head. ‘I 
bave lost my way, and I shonld be most 
gratefal if yon would kindly direct me, I 
have been fishing, and I tried to get across 
the meadows into the Highfield grounds; but 
I think I mnat have taken the wrong Girection. 
Anyhow, I haven't an ides, where 1am now.” 

Tabitha looked op from her presses, and 
being of opinion that it would be impolite to 
resume work, stood with her arms akimbo, 
steadfastly regarding the gentleman—for even 
she could see that he was a gentleman. 

Bill Brown, too, thoughs it was a chance 
not to be neglected cf slipping a quid of 
tobacco into his month, and for the moment 
the rythmical sound of the chnrn ceased, and 
the butter was in imminent peril of being 
epoila 

Lettice came forward at once, binshing a 
little certainly, bat showing no trace of geif 
consciousness, 

She had forgotten that her sleeves were 
tacked up, and the round, firm bewuty of her 
arms was bare up to the elbow—forgotten, 
too, that she was wearing a coarse spron, 
whieh might possibly lead him to mistake her 
for s dairymaid, instead of the daughter of 
= house—not that it mattered much if he 

id. 

‘You have certainly wandered very far 
afield,’ she said, with a smile that showed 
two rows of faultlessly white tecth. ‘ High. 
field is quite four miles off, and I think your 
nearest way to it will be along the road— 
certainly that is the moss direct.” 


That, in effect, waa the way he had come, 
but, of course, he did not tell her so. 

‘Perhaps you would be geod enough to 
show is me——”’ he hesitated, and felt a little 
ashamed of himself. 

There was & sweet, clear directness in her 
gsze that made him think his rucze for getting 
another glimpse of her unworthy. 

“TI will show it you with pleasure,’’ she 
said, pulling down her sleeves, and turning 
round for a moment to hang the skimmer on 
the edge of the pan, Then # sudden idea 
seemed to strike her, and she said, ‘‘ Would 
you like a glass of milk? It isa warm morn- 
ing, and perhaps you are thirsty.” 

“I should like it of all things!" he ex- 
claimed, eagerly, wherempon ehe tock a glass 
from a shelf, filled it with the milk—not out 
of the vessel she had skimmed—and brought 
ittohim, ‘It is delicious—neotar fit for the 
gods!” he said, and he meant it. No cham. 
psene had ever tasted half eo good. 

Lettice laughed brightly. 

** And much more harmiess,"’ she returned, 
in anewer to his remark, and then she led the 
way out of the dairy, skirted the garden where 
he had seen her leaning on the gate, and 
finally brought him to a stile that gave access 
to the high road. 

It must be confessed that once or swics she 
atole a glance at him, and it must also be con- 





fessed that the result of that glance was 
eminently satisfactory. 

He waa certainly a very good-looking young 
man. Hehad wieked blue eyes, out of which 
he waa in the habit of looking from under 
half-closed lids, a straight Grecian nose, and 
| @ light brown monmstache—so light that in 
saunehine it wae almost golden. 

“It ig pretty conmtry round about here,” he 
observed, after racking his brain wildly in the 
search for some more original remark. 

“Very pretty. We natives think it would 
be difficult to find prestier,”’ 

“Ab! Then you are a vative?"’ 

“Yes. I was born here’'—indicating the 
house with a wave of her hand—“ and I have 
lived here all my life. My criticiam does not 
go for much, however,’ ehe added, with a 
charming candonr, “‘ seeing that I have never 
been more than twenty miles away from my 
own home,” 

“ Not in your life?” 
| Not in my life!” 

“ Your travels are to come.” 

“ Perhaps,” she returned, with a half-sigh. 
“Bat I am not at all sanguine. It is quite 
| likely I ehall goon here for another twenty 
| years or so, and then, probably, I shall have 
| grown #0 acoustomed to the quietude that I 
shan’t care to change it,’’ 

“Oh, no!” he exclaimed, involuntarily, 
‘That would be too bad! '’ 

She turned snd looked at him in amused 
surprise at his vehemence, 

“Why would it be too bad?” 

‘Because it is a shame for sweetness to 
waste itself on the desert air,’ he replied, 


before he saw he had made a mistake, 

Lettice drew her round young throat up 
with a movement full of hauteur, and her 
level black brows contracted for a second, 
Then she pointed to the left, 

‘‘If you go straight op that road it will 
bring you to one of the lodges of Highfield 


her voice that had not been there before, and 
as she spoke she made him a frigid little bow, 
and half turned away. 

‘“ Wait a minute—please!” he said, with 
such enireaty that a little smile forced its 
way to Lettice's lips. ‘‘Iam afraid I have 
been rnde—or you think I have. Heaven 
knows I had no intention of the sort! Bat I 
should ba miserable if I went away with- 
ont obtaining your forgiveness,’ His voice 
sounded sincere—his bine eyes were troubled 
and earnest, and his manner had none of the 
exaggeration of a falsome pretence. “ Have 
you pardoned me?" he added, 





and the words were hardly out of his mouth | 


Park,” she said, quietly, bus with a chill in| boy 





“I don’t know that, after all, I have any-! 





thing to parcop,” eke exid, looking at him 
with the steadfastness that he bad heforg 
noticed in her expression, * Only Lam not 
used to compliments—and I don’t like them, 
That is all.” 

“I could not divine that,” he murmnred in 


excuse, ‘' Your sex, as & rule, does not share 


in your disliks."” 

‘Perhaps the taste ig an acquired one? 
she said, with just the smallest degree of 
archness. 

“On the contrary, I should have said ij 
was one of the most inbred,” he returned, 
with polite dissent. ‘ At least my experience 
up to this morning has tanght me that.” 

‘* Ah—your experience in your world! Bui 
the world with which I am acquainted ig » 
different cne—on a lower plane. But I mn: 
go,” she added, becoming aware of the 
frivolity of which ehe was guilty in thus 
wasting her time, while perhaps the butter 
was in want of her attention, and the cream 
cheeses were yep unmade, ‘Good-bye. I hope 
you will find your way all right!" 

‘* Won’t you shake hands with me?’ 

‘‘Certainly—if you wish it.” And then 
Lettice yielded ber dimpled fingers into hi: 
possession, and for just a seeond felt the very 
faintest trace of confusion, as these blue 
eyes looked straight into hers— wicked, h: 
ing eyes, that might smile away any woman's 
heart before she knew it. 

There was a blush on her face as ake with. 
drew, and although she did notdook back, she 
was nevertheless perfectly well aware that the 
handsome stranger was standing watebing br 
until she had diseppeared round the-angle cf 
the hence. 

Well, I'm sure, Miss Letty!” exclaimed 
Tabitha, half laughing, half sulky. ‘ You're 
@ nice sort of young lady to go standing a1 
the gate with a strange gentleman, as stare: 
at you as if he never hadn't never cecn 
& damsel before! Didn't know hia way, 
didn’t he? Well, if you ast me, I should say 
he did know his way—quite as well as ons 
here and there—and his way led him straight 
into this here dairy. He'll find his way back 
here, too, unless I’m much mistaken; and i 
can see as well en - & brick wall as most! 

** Nonsense!” ex Lettice, thinking 
it best, however, to treat the matter lightly. 
“The gentleman is a stranger, Tabby, and 
you know he might easily mistake the foot- 
path from the river.’’ 

Tabitha shook her bead, thereby intimatiog 
that she was much too old a bird to be taken 
in with such cheff as that! 

‘* Besides,” added Lettice, who, by this time, 
had tucked up her sleeves again and resumed 
her ocoupation, “he is a gentleman staying si 
Highfield Park, and he would not be likely to 
practise a Ceceptfon of that sort.’’ 

“Gentleman or not, he's a man,” s:id 
Tabitha, sticking to her point, ‘‘and all men 
are deceivers."” 

‘How could they help it, seeing as they: 
born of wimmen?”’ exclaimed the aggrieved 
Bill, quite aware that this last shaft was 
covertly aimed at him, and strongly objecting 
to be kept out of the discussion. 

“You hold your tongue, Bill Brown. Ne- 
body spoke to you, did they?" irately de- 
manded his better half, clattering about the 
dairy in her wooden pattens. ‘ Why, bles: 
my heart and soul, if there ain’t a tallygraf 

1 ” 


Lettice herself was so surprised ab this 
unexpected apparition that for a moment she 
conld only stare at him with a wild idea that 
his visit must be in some way convected with 
that of the handsome stranger who had j23! 
departed. Taen the utter absurdity of the 
notion struck her, and she felt ashamed of 
her stupidity. 

Nevertheless, she fact remained tbat gach & 
thing as a telegram had nos been delivered st 
Woodside within the memory of Tabitbs, 
and she had been there over eighteen years. 

“Conldn’t make nobody hear in front, 80 1 
comed round to the back,” observed she 
oocasion of this excitement, opolly. “ Nam? 
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o’ Rafford?" he 27ded, extending an orange- 
coloured envelope, which Tabitha indignantly 
snatobed out of his hand, 

'*Name o’ Rafford,’ indeed!" she ex- 
claimed, wrathfully. ‘Like your imperence 
to talk o’ your betters in that free and easy 
style. I'd warm your jacket for you if I was 
your mother.” 

‘Which you ain’t!” remarked the boy, 
executing a skilfal backward movement, by 
which he pnt himself out of the reach of her 
arm, ‘Now then, look alive, and see if 
there’s any answer, [ ain't agoing to stop 
here all day coolirg my heels for your con- 
venience.” 

Tabitha absolutely fel her breath taken 
away by the unparalleled cheek of this reply, 
which was followed by a lond “ Haw-haw !” 
from Bill Brown, who had been a delighted 
listener to the colloquy. 

‘“‘T will take the message up fo mother my- 
self,’ said Lottice, appsaring from her corner, 
and epeaking in a curioualy subdued voice, 
and with one long, lingering look of iaquisi.- 


tiveness, Tabitha relinquished the precioug | 


document, feeling that she wonld have given 
three months wages to penetrate the mystery 
it enclosed ! 





CHAPTER II. 
MRS, RUFFORD’S VISITOR, 


“Come in!” said a calm, somewhat metallic 
voice, in answer to Letsice’s genile tap, and 
the young girl thereupon entered the room 
that was known as the “study,” and which 
pe! reserved solely for the use of Mra. Raf- 
ford, 

It was long and low, like the other apart- 
ments in the cottage, with the same diamond- 
paned casemenis, and the same odorous roses 
thrusting their aweet faces intrusively within. 
Three sides of the walls were lined with 
books, and in front of the window was a 
writing-table, covered with various sheets of 
manuscript, while, in an arm-chair beside the 
writing-table sat a lady—like and yet unlike 
Lettice. 

She was tall and dark and stately, and had 
once been handsome. But now her face bore 
upon it the marks of premature age—it was 
lined and wrinkled, and the hair above the 
brows was snow-white. And yet Mrs. Rafford 
had not reached her forty-fifth birthday ! 

The eyes themselves were unnaturally bright 
—and to them the attention of a stranger 
would be first directed, for their expression 
was remarkable. Steady, full of fire, and yet 
breathing of tragic possibilities, they at the 
same time attracted and repelled—were cold 
and passionate and fathomless as the eyes of 
an Egyptian sphynx. 

_‘‘Mamma," Lettice said, coming up to her 
side, and speaking almost timidly, “here ig 
& telegram. A boy has jaet brought it, and 
he is waiting to see if there is any answer.” 

_ Mrs. Rafford took the envelope with steady 
fingers, 

“You may go, Lettice, I will ring if an 
answer is necessary.” 

_ The girl went a few steps to the door, look. 
ing disappointed, then she paused. 

_ “Mey I not stay with you while you read 
it?” she asked, tremnlously, “Is may contain 
bad news.” 

Mrs. Rofford langhed harshly, 

“Neither good news nor bad news will 
afiect me now. Why don't yon go?” she 
added, not angrily, but with a cold surprise 
that was infinitely worse than anger would 
have been, 

Lattice left the room, feeling chilled and 
repulsed as she had so often done before. 
Neither she nor her sister had ever had their 
mother’s confidence, and she had no faith 
that they ever would have it either, 

She waited at the bottom of the stairs for 
the bell to ring, but after afew minutes the 
ttudy door opened, and Mrs, Rufford’s im. 
Paesive voice called down over the banisters, 








! have lived here, and never been permitted to! 


“There is no reply, You can send the bey | 
away.” I 
Then the door olosed, and Lettie once | 


more went to the dairy. 1 $ 


Bat the cheese making was performed very 
languidly, as if she had lost heart in her} 
work, and at last Tabitha said, impatiently,— , 

‘' Here, you be off, Miaa Letty, out into the, 
garden. I'll finish all there is to be done— 
and not in that don’s-cars, fine lady fashion, | 
either |” a i 
Lettice was only too glad to avail horssif of | 
the offer, although it was made in a not tuo 
civil tone. | 

Bat then Tabitha had nursed her when she | 
waa @ baby, and if was Tabitha’s opinion that , 
no girl’s education was complete uvless shs 
7s kept up tothe mark by constant scold. | 
ings 

Lettice seated herself inside the porch, and, 
slihough the incident of the telegram had | 
been later on, and was in itself quite an event, 
in her quiet life, yet her thoughts ignored it 
altogether, and went back in a wonderfally ; 
pertinacious manner to that good-looking 
young man, whose blue eyes had Icoked so! 
daringly into hers half an-hour ago. 

She was stili thinking of him when the vate! 
opened, and a girl came up the red-flageed | 
path—a girl quite as beautifal as Lettice her. 
self, although much smaller and slighter, and ; 
with brown instead of black hair. 

"Oh, Marcia!" exclaimed her sister, re. | 
proachfully, “why did you stay out so long?, 
You know the sun always gives you headaches, 
and here you ara walking home in the very} 
middle of the day, and with no psrasol, 
either, Aren't you dreadfully tired?" 

She made room for her on the seat, and; 
Maroia laughed aa she took a place beside her. | 
‘Tired! Not the least bis in the world, 
nor headaohy either, Besides, { have not been 
80 very far—only to the China Woods. It 


was lovely there—so green and fresh and cool.| once answered 


The worst of it was I felé a wretch for leaving | 
you to do all the work.” 

“I did not mind it, dear,’ answered Lettice, 
affectionately. ‘I am bigger and stronger! 
than you, and I don’s get tired half so quickly. | 
Besides, you did not feel quite the thing this 
morning.”’ 

Marcia blushed, and moved a little uneasily, 
as if something in the loving worda hurt her. 

She made patierna on the ground with the 
point of one pretty foot, and fanned herself 
lazily with her hat as an exonge for not 
speaking, 

Theres was only a year’s difference in the 





!no amusements, ws are not sliowed to go 





age of the two girls, Marcia being the elder, 
but practically their positions were reversed, 
for in all things Marcia looked up to her! 
younger sister, and mingling with Lettice’s | 
passionate love was a certain protective care 
that had in it something of the maternal 
element. 

To Letty there waa no one in the world like 
Marcia—no one half go good, so beantifal, so 
winning. Neither of the girls had ever re- 
ceived any demonstration of love from their 
mother, 80 it was natural they shonid cling to | 
each other all the more tenderly. 

** We have had quite an evensfal morning,” | 
the younger one said presently, and then she 
related what had occarred. To tho vieit of 
the young man Marcia paid little attention, | 
but the incident of the telegram made an| 
impression on her immediately. | 

“Why won's mother les us share her’ 
secrets?’ she exclaimed, impatiently. ‘I am 
sure no girls in the world ever knew less | 
about themselves than wedo. Of conrse we | 
have relations somewhere, 
that we can be cut off from everybody; bat} 


we might as well be in the wilds of Africa for | abundance of flowers, 


\ 


all the good they do us. Ié is not fair, Letty,” 
she cried, passionately, ‘‘ Mother has no right 
to keep us in this ignorance |” 
“Hush!” Lettice eaid, rebukingly. ‘‘ No} 
doubt she has.a good reason for her reticence.” 
“Taen why doesn’t she let us know it? 
Think of our position, All our lives long we 
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aeecciate with anyone, Wa nave votee 8 


where excsptto chnroh, Of course, it i3 eas 
© se6 that moiher ia a lady who has heen 
accustomed to good society, and she has giver 
us @ good ednoation, bat what will that ava‘! 
us if we are to stay in this little conntry placs 
ailloardsys? I ceti you, Lesty, f am tered of 
it—sick to death of the life we lead! | u: 
ninereen, and all my beet years vro bsfora m 

I want to enjoy thom—I want to 2ca tt 
world, to know what life really is—to fec! 
that the currents of my bsing are not 2! 
solately stagnating ss they do now !” 

She spoke with 4 passionate, if snppresse 7 
vehemence that almost alarmed Lettice—poor 
Lsstice, who wished to comfors her, and je? 
cid not know how to do is. 

For all sne said was quite tree, and there 
Were times when Lestice'’s own heart revolted 
&gvinet the qoies monotony of aa existence 
that never had » bresk in it, 

More than sighseen yeara ago Mea Rafford 
had come to Woodsics, bringicg with her a 
litsle girl of twelve months oid, aud « middle- 
aged servant. Three months afcerward: 
another little girl waa boro, and a month or 
two later the middle aged servant died, Then 
Tabitha Brown and her husband were en- 
gazed, and they had been there ever since. 

Tae land atsached to the house was go emali 
that Bilt Brown had no Gifficalty in attendin2 
030 if, acd he and his wife managed bsiween 
them she small dairy. 

Mrs. Raiford herself tanght her two 
daughtere, and ag a result, they were both 
fairly well-read aad accomplished. Bat no 
one ever came to the pretty gabled costage, 
neither would Mra. Rofford allow her family 
to hold any commanivation with the neigh- 
bours., 

Ot her hasband she did nos care to speak. 

* He is dead. Let thas snaffice,” she had 
Marcia. “As for your 
relations, there are reasons why you shoald 
know nothing of thea, so ress content with 
that assarance”’ 

Twice w year registered latters oama from 
London with money in them, bat these were 
the only occacioas on which tha postman ever 
Visited Woodside, so it will bs understood how 
astonishing the advent of the telegraph boy 
had been. 

“[ sometimes think [ shall roa away,” 
Marcia continued, laughing. “1 would, too, 
if is were not for leaving you,” 

‘*Nonsense, Marcia! Where shonid yer 
ran to?" 

“I'm sure I don'é know, bat that is s 
secondary consideration. I sapposs is would 
be to London—London, where tne great hear’ 
of the world beata—London, where the streets 
are paved with gold, On! Letty, I should ao 
like to see it! Saonldn’t yon?”’ 

Yea,” Letty answered, soberly, and thea 
the two girls went indoors, foe Tabitha was 
making ® great clatter with the knives and 
forki—a eign that the early dinner was 
almost ready. 

Mea. Rafford did noi join thom a’ it—ba! 
thas wags nothing unusual, for ehe very 
frequently took her mesiaia het owa room, 
where sha spent the greater part of ths day— 
except, indeed, one hour iu the afternoc:, 
which she devoted to exervise, 

Neither of her daughters accompanied her 
in her walks. Aaa matter of fact, einco she 
had ceased tezohirg them she saw vary litile 
of therc—as littia as she possibly could, eo 
Marcia deciared, 

‘*Tne butober’s just been," observed T'a!!- 








It is impoasiole'tha, as she sat down the potstced on * 


dining table, that was made pretty with ar 
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“The but—cher he.ses she was at the post- 
cfive a-postin’ a lester,’? went on Tabitha, 
who was as apxious as anyone to penetrate 
the mystery enshrondivg the family with 
whom eighteen years of her life had been 
spent. ‘I expect the tallygram this morning 
was an answer to it.” ; 

She torew a penetrating glance on the two 
girla, but their expression told her they were 
in @§ much ignorance as herself concerning 
thia truly astonishing event; and finding there 
was no information to be gained she tramped 
off to the kitchen to continue her discassion 
with Bill Brown. 

In the afternoon, as the two girle sat in their 
usaal seat in the porch, Lettice deftly mend- 
ing some house linen, while Marcia read a 
novel, a oab drove up to the gate, and ont of it 
stepped a tall, distinguished-looking man of 
middle age, dressed with scrupulous care, and 
wesring gold-rimmed eye-glasses, 

“You can wait,’ he said to the cabman, 
and shen he came up the red brick path, rais- 
ing his hat courteously to the girls as they 
rose to meet him, both under the impression 
that he must have made some mistake. 

“T wish to see Mra. Rofford’’ he said, 
polisely, ‘' I believe she expects me!’ 

Clearly there was no mistake, so Lettice 
gravely ushered the visitor upstairs to her 
mother's room, When she came down Marcia 
had dropped her book, and waa awaiting her 
With eager curiosity. 

Weil?” she exclaimed, interrogatively. 

Lettice shook her head, as she resumed her 
seat, 

‘IT don’t know who it can be,” she said, 
answering the implied question. ‘' Mother 
just rose and shook hands with him, then 
— to me to leave the room. Itis very 
oO ” 

They waited rather more than half.an-hour 
before the white haired gentleman came down, 
and then he was somewhat anxiously consalt- 
ing his big gold repeater. 

Is seemed to Lettice that he looked a little 
wistfally at her and her sister, and once was 
on the point of saying something, but checked 
himeelt quickly. 

She guessed that her mother had forbidden 
him to communicate anything regarding his 
visit to her daughters, and such was, indeed, 
the case 

‘‘Good-bye,” he said, shaking hands with 
both of them, and evidently struck with their 
beanty. ‘' Nz. thank you, I have no time for 
tea. I must catch the four fifty back to town, 
and I shall have to look sharp to enable me to 
do it. Gooi-bse, good-bye!” 

He went quickly down the garden path, 
between the beds of mignonette and carna- 
tions, then suddenly came back. 

‘“* Go up to your mother presently,” he said, 
with a certain amount of anxiety in his voice, 
“not quite directly, but in aquarter of an hour 
or 80." 

Then he sprang into the carriage, and waved 
his hand in adieu. 

“I like him,” said Le ‘tice, decidedly, as he 
drove off. ‘‘ He is a kindly man, and a gentle. 
man, I should like to see him again!" 

She little thonght under what altered cir- 
cumstances she would sea him again! 

She eat down after the cab had disappeared 
and waited, but she was too excited to resume 
her work, for a sudden presentiment had 
fallen npon her of a change that was impend 
ing, and she was feverishly anxious to go up 
and see her mother. Bat she would not go 
until the quarter of an hour was over, and as 
she counted the minutes on the shabby little 
silver watch she had bought out of the “ egg 
money,” Marcia watched her with a quiet, 
haif sad intentness. 

If Lattice had chanced to glance up at that 
minnte she would have known that her sister 
had » secret from te-. 

Bat she did not, and ag @ consequence went 
bliadfold on the path marked ont for her by 
destiny. 

She found her mother walking slowly up 
and down the room, her face rather paler 


than usual, and her eyes cloaded with sombre 
thought. 

““ What do you want?" she asked, sharply, 
as her daughter entered. 

Lettics was ready with her reply. 

‘The gentleman who has been to see you 
told me I had better come up after he left.’ 

Mrs. Raofford’s brows contracted. She 
resumed her seat, and then said,— 

‘‘Tam going to leave home. I shall take 
either you or Marcia with ms, I do not mind 
which ; you oan settle it b:tween you,” 

‘Going to leave home!” repeated Lettice, 
wondering when the events of this exciting 
day would come toanend. ‘ Way, mother,” 
she added, “ you have not left this house for a 
night ever since I was born!” 

' That is no reason why I never should do 
B80 ” 

Privately, Letty did not agree with her, but 
she prudently refrained from saying so. 

‘* Where are you going t2?” she asked. 

“To Malvern, Ani I shall start to- 
morrow; so whichever of you two girls de- 
cide to accompany me, must pack up her lug. 
gage to-night. I shall stay away for a month 
certain—it may be more!”’ 

Lettice was no’ surprised at the pro mptness 
of this proposed departure, for whatever Mrs. 
Rafford might decide on, was always carried 
out with as little delay as possible. She was 
one of those women who refase to see two 
sides of a question, who make their mind, and 
stick to it, les the consequences be what they 
may. 

Of course, Letéice decided. Marcia must 
go. It would be a delightfal change for her, 
and she would enjoy it, Then Lettice began 
to think how much “ egg money "’ she had put 
by in her little doe-skin purse—surely enough 
for Marcia to bay a new dress when she got 
to Malvern ! 

Bat to her deep chagrin, Marcia absolutely 
refused to avail herself of the proffered holi- 
day. She, who had been complaining s0 
bitterly of the dullness and dead. aliveneas of 
Woodside, not three hours ago, declined to 
leave it even when the chance was given her ; 
and nothing that her sister could urge, would 
move her to alter her resolation. 

“You know you are mother’s favourite,” 
she said, ‘‘and she would be dreadfally dis- 
appointed in her heart if I were to go instead 
of you. Of course she left it to us to choose; 
bat she knew quite well which would stay be- 
hind. Besides, Lotty darling, I would really 
rather remain at Woodside, I would indeed ! 
I never feel at ease with mother, and I should 
be micerable if I had her all to myself.” 

And so it was Lettice who packed her 
small trank after all, and that same even- 
ing the sisters stood in the garden, while 
the west was aflame with sunset glory, and a 
blackbird in the thicket beyond the glebe was 
singing his sweet goodnight. 

Ali of a sudden Marcia flang her arms 
round her sisters neok, and barst into tears. 

“*Maroia, my darling, what is it?" Letty 
cried, in surprised distress, while she did her 
beat to soothe the weeping girl. ‘ What ails 
you?” 

Maroia wiped away her tears, and amiled— 
a pallid, little smile, still tremulous with 
feeling. 

* Nothing, Letty, except that I have never 
been parted from you in my life before, and 
the idea of it is hateful to me. And—and I 
have a sort of presentiment that some 
change is before us. Things will never be 
the same sgain—never ! never!" 

‘‘Nonsense, darling!” exclaimed the 
younger, kissing her. ‘' You are excited and 
over. wrought, or you would see what a dear, 
stupid old goose you are. Why should not 
things be exactly the same after we come 
back?” 

Marcia shook her head. 

“I don’t know. I can't tell. I only know 
that instinct tells me they won't. After all, 
we have been very happy together, hav’n't we? 
I have grambled sometimes certainly, and 





\ wished for a glimpse of the great world we 


read about in books; but, for all that, your 


love has made my best joy. Oh, Latty! 
promise that whatever happens, you will stil| 
love me—always the same! always the 
same!’ 

Again she was clinging wildly to the taller, 
stronger figure of her sister; again she waa 
speaking with a vehement passion, for which 
the occasion seemed inadequate. 

Lettice, however, instead of rebukiog her 
this time, folded the slight, trembling figare 
in her arms, and held the sweet face close to 
her bosom. 

‘‘ Trust me, Marcia!" she whispered baok, 
‘Let what will come, let mother forsake you, 
and the world scorn you, and even your own 
heart rebuke you, my love will never waver, 
I will be faithfal to you till death |” 





CHAPTER III. 
CHANGES, 


Tue last thing Lettice saw as she and her 
mother drove away from Woodside was 
pretty blue-eyed Marcia, waving her hand at 
the gate, above which the honeysuckle and 
roses wreathed in a fragrant arch, making her 
lok like & picture in a frame of flowers. 

For a whole month she and Mrs. Rofford 
stayed at Malvern, and not once did the latter 
breathe a word concerning the purpose of her 
journey. 

She was out in the air from morning till 
night, and drank the waters, and from this 
Lettice suspected her visit was on account of 
her health, but she had nothing more definite 
than suspicions to go upon. 

Truth to tell, although everything was new 
and strange, Lettice did not enjoy Malvern, 

It was not lively, for they were in lodgings, 
and spoke to no one but their landlady all the 
time they were away, and the young girl was 
by no means sorry when the month was at an 
end, and Mra. Rafford announced her inten- 
tion of returning home. 

The day appointed for the journey back was 

wet and gloomy, with low grey skies and a 
damp chill in the air. 
Lettice felt herself growing strangely des. 
pondent as they neared home, and once, while 
she watched the rain blotted landscape flitting 
by beyond the up and down waves of the 
telegraph wires her eyes suddenly filled with 
tears. 

She dashed them away hurriedly and with 
some shame—for Letty was not by any means 
given to weeping, and rather despised herself 
for such an exhibition of weakness. 

It seemed to her that the journey from the 
railway station to Woodside would never end. 
The four-wheeled cab crawled slowly along 
through the steaming mist, jolting heavily 
over the recently-mended roads. Oace it drew 
up to let a funeral procession pass by—a sad, 
black cavalcade with draggled hearee plumes. 

Even pretty Woodside looked melancholy in 
the dripping rain, with its roses strewing their 
petals on the grass, and the carnations bowed 
to the earth with their load. 

“ Why, mother, the blinds are all drawn 
down, and there is no Marcia at the door to 
welcome us!” cried Letty, her voice trembling 
with an unuttered fear as the cab drew up at 
the gate and she sprang out. 

Tabitha, hearing the sound of wheels, came 
hurrying to the door, while Bill Brown 
slouc from some out-house, where he had 
been hiding from his wile. 

The moment Letty saw Tabitha's face she 
koew something was the matter. 

‘Marcia—where is she?” she gasped, 
taking the servant by the arm almost fierce y. 

“Oh, Miss Letty! She's gone. She went 
nearly a week ago, and here have I been with- 
out even an address to w-ite and tell you of 
it! It’ave a'most broke my heart—it ’ave! 

“Gone |” Lettice repeated, with ashen lips, 
while her mother, who had followed her 10 
the door, leaned heavily against the 
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As well as she could for her sobs Tabitha 
explained. 

Oae morning Marcia had failed ae 
as usual, and the servant had disco that 
her bed had never been slept in, and that her 
outdoor garments, together with a little dress. 
ing bag containing brushes and combs and 
varioas toilet etceteras, had also disappeared. 
On the pincushion was a note addressed to 
Tabitha, telling her not to be alarmed at the 
writer's absence, and close beside it was a 
gealed envelope addressed to Mrs. Rafford. 

“Go fetch it!" exclaimed the latter, in a 
thick, choked voice; and as Tabitha produced 
it from her pocket Mes. Rafford signed to 
row 4 to read it. She herself was too unnerved 
to do a0. 


“ Deasest Moraer,” the note began, ‘' you 
must forgive me for leaving Woodside while 
you are away. It seems on the face of it 
ankind, and yes I believe for many reasons, 
it is the . Tam going to be married.” 

The paper drupped from Lettice’s hande, 
If a thanderbolt had descended from the sky 
she could not have been more utterly amazed. 

“Oh, Marcia— Marcia!” she oried, wring- 
ing her hands in an anguish of impotent 
despair. ‘And to think you never told me— 
me!" 

‘‘Go on with the letter,’ commanded Mrs. 
Rafford, imperiously, while Tabitha craned 
her head in the background, all agog with 
curiosity to hear the rest. 

‘‘Tam going to be married,” Lettice con- 
tinued reading,” aud my future husband 
wishes the marriage kept seoret for a time. 
Later on I will write to you, and tell you all 
—at present I am bound by a promise of 
utter secrecy. Dear mother, forgive me for 
what I know you will regard as disobedience. 
By-and-by I shall be able to explain every- 
thing. ** Marora,” 


Not & word for Lattice—but Lettice under- 
stood that her sister's heart had been too fall 
for her even to mention the b:loved name. 

To her mother Marcia could write calmly ; 
bat if she had permitted herself to kK of 
Lettice, her courage would have failed her. 

_ For a few minutes there was utter silence— 
silence so complete that the only sound to 
break it was the ceaseless ‘drip, drip" of 
the rain from ‘the eves. Lettice’s heart was 
wrang with the bitter pain of separation, but 
in her mother's grey features might be traced 
@ still more terrible woe—that of shame. 

“Bol” she exclaimed at last, in a low, 

harsh voice. “She has gone to her doom! 
Well, it is the old, old story, and I suppose I 
cannot complain, inasmuch as I share the 
fate of many another wretched mother. It is 
fate,” she muttered in a lower voice, and 
clasping her hands together across her knees. 
“She had her father’s eyes, and they doomed 
her to misery |!” 
_ And then Mrs. Rafford fell heavily forward, 
in a dead faint, and for an hour afterwards 
she sy unconscious, while Tabitha and 
Lettice did their best to revive her, and Bill 
Brown hastened to the village for the doctor. 

The doctor’s name was Hant, and this was 
the first time in hia life he had ever set foot 
in Woodside Farm. He had been to the fall 
&8 curious as the rest of the village concern- 
ing the mysterious family inhabiting the 
pretty, gabled cotsage, but, so far, there had 
— no chance for enlightening his ignor- 

His face fell when he saw Mrs, Rafford— 
who was now lying back on the cushions with 
& curious bluish pallor on her lips. Before 
‘he could speak, she imperiouely waved Lettice 
from the room; buat, after the doctor had 
departed, the young girl was at once recalled. 

‘* Lattice,” said her mother, faintly, ‘I 
‘am very ill—worse, a good deal, than you 
suspect, and the time has now come when you 
ought to learn the truth. For some months I 
‘have not been feeling well, and at last I sent 
for @ celebrated London doctor who came to 
‘tee me the day before we went to Malvern, 
‘end who advised mé to leave home at once in 





order to get thorough change of air. Not 
that he anticipated any permanent good from 
it—my complaint admits of only one effectual 
remedy, and that is—death!" 

‘‘Ah, mother, mother!" barst from poor 
Lettice’s overcharged heart. 

‘*Hash!” exclaimed Mrs. Rafford, coldly. 
“Spare mea scene—you know how much I 
dislike anything of the sort. As long a3 I 
could keep this from you I did so, but now it 
is impossible, for something may happen at 
any moment, and it would not be fair to leave 
ycu quite unprepared. I am suffering from 
heart disease—you know what that means! "' 

Tne girl’s head fell lower and lower, but 
with a mighty efforts at self-control, she res- 
trained her emotion. 

Into Mrs, Rafford's cold eyes, there shot a 
gleam of something that looked like affection, 
but it was quickly repressed, and she resumed 
in her usual impassive tones. 

‘“‘ Maroia’s flight has been a shock to me, 
and you were witness to its effect. This 
Doctor Hunt said exactly the same aa the 
London physician—my only chance of life is 
to keep —T calm, and of course that 
does not a wholly on myself. After 
to-day I forbid you to mention the name of 
your sister. Do you hear?” 

Lettice’s breath came thick and fast, It 
Was some moments before she could control 
herself sufficiently to speak, then she said,— 

“Bat, mother, surely we must make some 
search for her?” 

‘It would be useless. The man who has 
carried her off will not be tired of her yet!" 
Letty shuddered at the oruel satire of the 
words, listle guessing the tears of blood with 
which they were spoken. ‘In time she may 
come back, and then we will forgive her!" 

And so the matter rested; and the summer 
days dragged slowly on, bringing no tidings 
of the missing girl, and marking the ebbing 
life of her mother with relentless indifference, 

Pvor Lettice! Existence seemed very hard 
to her jaet then. Day and night her thoughts 
dwelt on Marcia—poor, misguided Marcia, 
who had been 60 cruelly led astray ! 

Not once did her name pass Mes. Rafford’s 
lips; though Lettice fancied the mother 
watched and waited with slmost as much 
anxiety as herself for the tidings that never 
came. 

. Then autumn deepened into winter, Christ- 
mas crowned with snow wreath and holly 
berry, gave place to the new year, and after 
awhile the land woke ap into green life and 
beauty under the kisses of spring. It was 
now nearly twelve months since Marcia's 
flight. 

One evening in April, Lettice was sitting 
upstairs in the study, sewing, while her 
mother, who had been sorting and destroying 
papers, lay, rather wearily, back in her chair, 
watching the young 1 with a curious 
intentness. Presently she spoke,— 

** Lettice, have you thought what you would 
do after I am gone?” 

‘No, mother,” in a choked voice. 

There was a little pause, broken again by 
Mrs. Rafford, who pointed to a brass-bound 
desk standing on the table close beside her, 
and which, during the afternoon, she had been 
turning out. 

‘In that desk you will find money enough 
for any necessity that may arise, and also the 

dress of a solicitor in London, to whom you 
are to write immediately. He knows the 
secret of my life, and you will know it after 
my death I have decided that it must be 
so," she added, in a musing voice. ‘‘ At one 
time I determined you should never learn the 
trath, but I have thought better of my reaolve. 
You shall jadge between me and the past— 
you, who are strong, and capable, and self. 
relisnt. Ab! if Marcia had but been like 

on!” 
- She broke off with a sigh, then looked up, 
and demanded, sharply, — 

“ Who is that? "’ 

‘‘Iv’a me,” said Tabitha, advancing from 
the door, where she had been standing in 


shadow. ‘I only wanted to know whether 
you were ready for your supper?" 

‘‘I don't want any. You can go.” 

Tabitha departed, banging the door afaer 
a. Bat she did not go downstairs for all 

at. 

** Lettice |!” exolaimed Mra, Rufford, in a 
changed voice, ‘‘ come to me!" 

The young girl obeyed, kneeling down, and 
bending her head in her mother’s lap. Toe 
elder woman's hand | sy lightly on her hair. 

“I am tempted to confess everything to 
you,” Mrs. Rufford said, speaking quickly, 
and in a strangely agitated manner. ‘Some 
presentiment is upon me that I shall not b3 
with you much longer, and I want to justity 
myself in your eye. For the first time a fear 
that I have not acted fairly to my daughters, 
lies upon me, Great Heavens! If all my 
years of sacrifice—my living death and 
angaish—have been in vain!" 

She struck her hands sharply together, and 
her voice rose to a shrill ory. Lattice, looking 
up, was shooked at the white misery of her 


ce. 

‘‘Hash, mother!" she said, softly. ‘ You 
will be ill if you agitate yourself like this! 
Go to bed ond sleep, and you can tell me all 
in the morning.” 

Her mother looked undecided. 

‘* Perhaps, even then, it may be too late,” 
she mutiered, restlessly ; bat she allowed her- 
self to bs persuaded, and half-an-hour later 
Lettice bent over her and pressed on her lips 
& farewell kiss. 

In the morning, according to her ususl 
custom, she went upetaira with a cup of tea at 
eight o’olock, and curiously enough, as she 
entered the room, a sudden chill silence 
seemed to fall upon her. 

The blind was down, and the chamber in 
semi-darkness, but when she looked on the 
marble pallor of the face lying on the pillow, 
there was no need for more light to reveal the 
trath—Mre. Raofford was dead | _ 
Is is two months later, and Lettice ig 
standing in front of Woodside, looking for 
the last time at the dear old house, with the 
tencer green of the leaves that enshroaded it 
glinting brightly in the golden May sunshine, 

Today she is leaving it for ever—going 
amongst strangers, away from all the associa- 
tions of her youth, to begin a new life—as 
desolate as any girl on all the wide earth ! 

A few words of explanation are necessary ia 
order to make all clear to the reader. 

On the day following her mother's death 
Lettice, rousing herself from the stupor of 
grief and loneliness into which she had fallen, 
remembered Mrs. Rafford’s words on that 
last evening, and opened the brass-bound 
desk to look for the address of the solicitor to 
whom she was to write. 

To her amazement the desk was empty | 
Was it possible her mother coald have made 
@ mistake, or had the desk been tampered 
with since her death ? 

Lettice dismissed the latter idea as im- 
possible. Whatever Tabitha might be, her 
honesty was above suspicion, and as no one 
elae had been ia the house, the young girl at 
length came to the conclusion that while Mra. 
Rafford was turning out the contents of the 
desk she had inadvertently destroyed both the 
address and the bank notes to which she had 
alluded. 

Then Lettice had to look her position fally 
in the face. She was alone, friendless, almost 
penniless—save, indeed, for the farniture in 
the house, which would have to be sold to pay 
necessary expenses. 

Mrs. Rofford, she knew, had an annuity, 
bat it was only for her life, and so scrupulous 
had she been to destroy every link connecting 
her with the outside world, that not a single 
scrap of paper remained by which could have 
been traced a clue to her former history. 

Thus it behoved the girl to decide on some 
prompt measores for her future. She could 
not stay at Woodside now that there was no 





income to keep it up, and the only idea that 
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pogsected iisolf was to advertise for a situation 
68 coverncss. 

It was then the clergyman of the parish, 
Mr. Farley, came to her aid, His sister, a 
widow, who since her husband's death had 
been travelling abroad, wished to take a house 
near her brother, 

Woodside would snit ber very well, and 
she would nos only take the furniture at ® 
valuation, but would keep on Tabitha and her 
huaband if they liked to stay. 

Lettice at once accepted the proposal. It 
timplified matiers very much, although the 
thought of leaving her old home well-nigh 
broke her heart. Again Mr. Farley helped 
her, Some people he knew, who were friends 
of the owners of Highfleld, wanted a governess 
for two small children, and, he had no doubt, 
Mias Rafford wonld suit them. Throrgh his 
instrumentality, terms, and all the etceteras 
were arranged, and at the end of two months 
Lettice was on the point of starting for her 
new home. 

Already the cab was at the gate, her trunks 
were on the top, Bill Brown, looking more 
stolid than usual, was holding the door open, 
while Tabitha stood by, her apron flang over 
her head, and sobbing violently. 

‘Oh, Miss Letiy, Miss Letty! To think of 


your going away and leaving us! Mies Marcia | 


first, and then Missis, and now you!” she 
cried between her gaeps. ‘Is seems to me as 
if st! the world's turned topsy-tarvy, and I 
don't mind what happens next!” 

Lattice pressed her work hardened hand 
between her own sofé psimes and then kissed 
ber. 

‘Never mind, Tabby,’’ she whispered, 
tremuionsly. ‘I will write to yon, and tell 


yon how I get on, and it will comfort me fo | 


think that you aad Bill arein the old place. 
And—and,”’ she hesitated, her voice falling to 
an eager whisper, “if Marcia should come 
come back, you will take her in—you will be 


kind to her for the sake of old times—loving | 


and tender!” She broke off altogether here, 
and Tabitha answered eagerly,— 

“T will—I will indeed, Miss Letty! Trust 
me for that!” 

‘And you will Iles me know directly? 
Because wherever [ might bs, or whatever I 
might be doing nothing should prevent my 
comirg to her.’ 

“Yeo, I promise,” and then the hard 
featored woman fel! to sobbing again, and 
with one more kiss, Letty tore herself away, 
and sank beck in her corner cf the cab, while 


the woodtbine wreathed cottage, and the faces | 


at the gate were blotted cut in mist of tears. 

A queer fream-like feeling came over her, 
as the cab rattled noisily on. Events had 
followed each other se awiftly, that she could 
hardly believe it was only ® year ago since 
she made the butter iu the dairy at Woodside, 
and the telegram which seemed like the 
beginning of the new era had arrived, 

But Lettice was no sickly sentimental girl, 
ready to break beneath the first blow of fate, 
Her feclings were ceep, and eo was her 
endurance. 

Mer one hope in life now was to find Marcia, 
bua she knew this conid not be done without 
racney, and so she determined to wait and 
work patiently until she ss in a position to 





prosecute ber searoh for the sister, whom she | 


coved with all the fervour of her passionate 
heart 

Her employer, Lady Alicia Aldham, had 
heen generous in the matter of salary—she 
vas to have » hondred a year, and, to Lettice, 
a hundred pounds represented a good deal, 

Bat, for all her courage, she could not 
help feeling miserably lonely as the train 
bore her on her way through the beantifal 
eummer Iandscape, and when she arrived at 
the janction where she had to change, this 
loneliness was greater than aver. For there 
was & fair on somewhere in the neighbour. 
bood, and the station was thronged with a 
noiey rough crowd, all intent on their own 
business, who pushed, and shoved, and made 
themeelves e0 generally unpleasant, that 


! 
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| 
| 
| 





Lettice very much doubted whether she would 
ever be able to reach the other platform 
whence her train started. 


, which would bave seemed to him very modest 
_ indeed. 


The list included sezvants and everything 


Just as she was beginning to despair thera' necessary to a gentleman's country establish. 


came a gentle touch on her arm, and looking 
up ehe found herself face to face with the 
stranger to whom she had given the glass of 
milk in the dairy on that eventfal Jane morn- 
ing, nearly a year ago. 

_ “Have you forgotten me?" he said, the 
light of unmistakeable pleasure in his hand- 
some cyes a8 he bent towards her, for though 
Letty was tall, he was a good half head taller. 
‘* I cannot tell you how delighted Iam to see 
you again.” Then he cast a hasty glance 
round, and added, “ Are you alone?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* And you want to get through this crowd? 
Take my arm, and I shall be able to pilot 
you along.” 

Lettice obeyed, conscious of a delightfol 
sense of protection, as the young man led her 
past the crowd, carefully guarding her from 
all those collisions that had hitherto been so 
disagreeable, 

‘Now, can J get your ticket for you, or look 
after luggage, or anything?” he said, when 
they had orossed the bridge. ‘‘I am entirely 
at your service,” 

‘You sre very good,” she returned, trying 
to speak in avery matter.of-fact way, and to 
keep down those troublesome blushes. “Iam 
going to Stanford, at least, that is the station 
I shall get out at.” 

‘Stanford!’ he repeated, with another of 
his bright smiles. ‘' Why that is my destina- 
tion also! What a delightful coincidence— 
that is,” he added, more soberly, “it you will 
permit me to be your companion, as I most 
earnestly hope you will!’ 

His tone was so fall of entreaty that Lettice 
could not forbear a smile. She was not quite 
gure whether che was acting with the discre- 
tion expected of a governess in allowing his 
prezence; hut she was quite sure that it 
— be infinitely pleasant to bave him with 

or. 

So ten minutes later he had seated her in a 
comfortable firat-class carriage, brought an 
armful of newepspers and magazines, a basket 
of grspes, and a bunch of delicate Maréchal 
Niel roses, then vanished for second to tip 
the guard half.a.crown co as to keep the com- 
partment free from intrusive strangers. 

Finally he took his place opposite to her, 
looking handsomer than ever, with his curly, 
close cut hair, and those wicked blue eyes, 
whose glances Lettive had vainly tried to forget 
in all the viciesitudes that had overtaken her 
since last they gazed into hers, 


(To be contznued). 


ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Win her with gifts, if ske respect not words; 





Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 
More quick than words do move a woman's mind 
Shakespeare. 
Hope 


Is such a halt, it covers any hook. Jonson, 


NarTare’s second day at the Fens was spent 
much in the same way as the first. She 
investigated the upper rooms which she had 
not already examined, selected a few pictures 
for her own parlour, and rambled over the 
moor, plucking the purble heather blooms. 
The weed-grown garden, too, claimed her 
attention, and she found it in many choice 
flowers and shrubs thad had ron wild with 
neglect. 

Seating hercelf upon the porch with paper 
and pencil in hand, the Earl’s young wife 
made out alist of requirements for house and 
garden, that seemed to her commensurate 
with the wealth of Lord Templecombe, but 


ment, but was scarcely imposing enough fora 
: wealthy nobleman, 

She then drew a plan for the garden ag she 
desired it to be, with a semi-circular drive ang 
two great gates with other gates for her own 
use when she se} ous apon the rambles she 

‘planned, with alleys shaded by trees and 
bordered by beds of flowers, and all other im. 
provements she could devise. 

There were trees enoagh already for her de. 
sign. Two straight rows of poplars ran from 
the front gaic up to the poroh, a beantifui 

| linden-tree reared itself before the windows of 
Natalie’s parlour, and elms and acacias lined 
| the low fence or rose grandly from the very 
centre of the garden. 
While the youug mistress of the Fens was 
| engaged in her pleavant calculations, Linnet, 
the daft girl, came and sat upon a lower siep 
at her feet, looking up into her face with the 
rapt expression with which she had been wont 
to regard her favourite picture of the Ma- 
donna. 

Natalie found time now and then to address 
a kind word to her admirer, whose happiness, 
on £uch occasions, was almost painfal in its 
intensity. 

When her lists were quite complete, Natalie 
showed them to old Elepeth, who had in her 
delight fairly haunted the footsteps of her 
young mistress abont the house, andwho rubbed 
her spectacles and read the catalogue with 
roingled astonishment and delight. 

“ The old days are certainly coming back 
again, my lady," she cried, tremulously. “Ob, 
if Miss Kate could have lived to see this day | 
And youare not afraid of acids from the marsh, 
and Sir Wilton is going to make the place 
grander than ever! I can hardly believe my 
eyes, my lady!” 

Natalie smiled at the housekeeper’s enthu- 
siasm, and veturned to the porch, whioh pro- 
mised to become a favourite resors with her. 

And thus the bours wore on, 

The Earl's young wife permitted Lianet tc 
share her meals, as on the preceding day, and 
old Elspeth muttered continually her joy at 
the condescension of her mistress, who, she wat 
quite sure, had sprong from a noble family, 
else she would not be so gentle to her 
inferiors. 

And Natalie blushed, but did nos correct the 
very natoral mistake, 

In the afterncon the wind changed, sweep- 
ing up from the black and fetid mareh, and 
the windows on that side of the dwelling were 
securely closed, and those louking upon the 
moor were opened wide to admit any pure air 
that might enter from that direction. 

Natalie had always been accustomed to the 
sweetest and purest sir, and she felé languid 
under the miasmatic breathiugs of the marsh. 
She therefore retired to her private parloar, 
drew a sofa to the window looking ont upon 
the moor, piled the silken pillows under her 
head, and reclined upon them, gazingout upon 
the heather that waved in the breeze like 
purple and brown and green billows, j 

She had lefts Linnet in the housekeepers 
room, busy with the arrangement of fresh 
bouquets, but she had soarcely nestled into 
luxurious position when a low scratching 
sound was heard upon the door. 

In obedience to her gentle command, Linnet 
entered her presence, F 

‘See, Nata-iec!"’ said the dafé girl, 
approaching her with a vase of flowers. ‘I 

have brought my pretty friends to see you. 
They love you already. See if they do not. 
When they love anyoue they breathe their 
sweetest |” 

Natalie inhaled the fragrance of the bios- 
somes, expressing her admiration of them, and 
Linnet, more than satisfied, placed the vase 
upon the high mantle-piece, and seated her- 
self at the feet of her young mistress. 

Natalie grew silent and thonghtfal, and her 
humble companion became absorbed in watch- 
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ing the flight cf the birda over the moor, and | 


the play of the stnbeams upon the heather, 80 
that for some time the silence between them 
remained unbroken. 

The young mistress indulged in & sensation 
of dreamy happiness, in which no éentiment 
was boldly defined, sud gave hersel? up to the 
feeling of languor which it was impossible to 
shake off. She felt a weight upon her eyelids 
that pressed them irreeistibly into slumber, 
her thoughts grew indistinct, and she slept. 

And then Linnet arose, procured a quaint 
Chinese fan from among the curiosities upon 
a corner table, and crept beside her lovely 
young mistress, fanning her gently to keep 
away the buzzing flies and to cool the flashed 
cheek. 

No Eastern sultana wag ever fanned more 
softly by the most devoted of her slaves, or 
watched more tenderly while she clept, than was 
the rejected young wife by the poor crased 
girl whose hears she had won by her beauty 
and kindness. 

Natalie's awakening wae as gentle as had 
been her dropping into sleep, She opened 
her eyes to find her humble friend watching 
her with loving gaze, and she said,— 

“ Why, Linnet, have you been taking care 
of me while I slept? Iam not used to such 
attention, and I fear I have given you @ great 
deal of trouble,” and she glanced at the fan. 

Linnet disclaimed having had any trouble 
whatever, and begged her young mistress to 
look out at the birds and the sunshine, for 
they were in their very merricss mood at this 
moment. 

Natalie took sufficient interest in them to 
fully satisfy poor Linnet, and then her gaze 
wandered aimlessly over the scene spread 
before her. 

Saddenly she uttered an exclamation,— 

“ Look, Linnet!" she oried, raising hersel? 
upon her elbow, end gazing from the window 
with unrepressed eagerness. ‘' Do you not see 
somecue coming upon the road a wile or two 
distant? I am sure I see a horse and 
waggon |"’ 

“T ses it!” said Linnet, ‘1 is the agent 
come to see that the honze has not been 
carried away. He comes twice & year, granny 
rays. Whatisa year? He was here not long 
ago, since the birds and the flowers came!” 

She spoke ag if to herself, not requizirg an 
answer. 

Natalie watched the advancing speck, until 
she beoame very sure that she had not been 
mistaken in her sarmise, and then she sprang 
up, fall of joy and excitement, exclaiming, — 

‘'Perhaps Elmer bas returned! Perhaps 
he has sent me a governess! That waggon 
must certainly bs coming here!" 

With eager hands, she hastened to imprcve 
her toilet, smoothing out the soft bine drees 
that had been given her by Lady Leopolde, 
refastening the little lace collar with the 
dainty knot of biue ribbons, and brushing out 
the rippling golden mass of curis that fell in 
Waves upon her shoulders, 

She looked very neat and very ladyilike 
when she had finished her toilet, and more 
than ever lovely with the light sparkling in 
her blue eyes, and the soft colour flattering in 
aud ont of her delicate cheeks, 

Her joyful excitement had given her a bloom 
and brightness thas made her resemblance to 
Lady Leopolde more vivid than ever before. 
She needed only a dash of violet in her eyes, 
and dark lashes to shade them, to make her 
the exact counterpart of her nobier.bcorn 
sister. 

“My picture! my picture!" murmured 
poor Linnet, with an adoring look, holding a 
fold of her young mistress's drees. 

Natalie smiled kindly upon her, and looked 
out of the window, 

The waggon had approached so near that she 
recognised its occupant instantly. 

It was Roke—the Earl’s valet, 

He drova s stout horse, and the large waggon 
was well loaded with boxes and baskets, but 
be was quite alone. 

“He has not brought the governess!” 








murmured the Har!’s young wife, iu u tone of 
dizappointment. 
with reviving hope, ‘‘she will come on to- 
morrow. I am sorry that Eimer sent his 
valet. I oannot forge’ bow he insalted me as 
the cottage near Afton Grange!” 

The remembrance of that scene, when the 
valet had treated her with such marked insol- 
ence, came over her, and she said,— 

‘' Linnet, dear. go down to the porch, and if 
that man, who is coming in the waggon, asks 
for me, bring him up to my room, I shall not 
go down!" 

Linnet obeyed, happy to be of service to her 
young Jady. - 

Natalie watched the waggon as it drove up 
to the Fens, entered the garden, and 
approached the porch, and then she moved 
restlesaly acroes she floor several times, dread- 
ing the coming interview with her busband's 
servant, from whom she apprehended farther 
insolence, 

It was not long before she heard hia step 
upon the stairs, and Linnet’s soft tones 
directing him to she door of the parlour, 

And then his knock sounded, and the daft 
girl ushered bim into the presexoe cf her 
young mistress. 

Natalie stood in the centre of the room, with 
& defiant sir that might have been taken for 
haughtiness, and with a proud demesacar 
tbat would have well become a young duchess. 

Lord Templecombe’s unacknowiledgsd 
daughter betrayed her paternity at ibai 
moment in the proud nobility of ber ourziage 
and the lofty serenity of her manuer, 

Roke, who had received instructions to 
treat her with the utmost respect, fels shad ia 
would have been impossible to trea’ her other- 
wise, whatever might have been she direviiona 
of his master. . 

Bowing very low, he advanced into the 
parlour, remainiog at a respestable cisiance 
from Natalie, and said,— 

‘* My lord has sent me to you, my lady, with 
some presenta and a letter.” 

His deferential manner and the iitle he 
bestowed upon her placed Natalie quite at her 
esze, and she felt hereelf mistress of she situa- 
tion. If there was a slightly ironioal 
emphasis upon the tiile ‘my iady,'’ she did 
not observe it. 

With the manner appropriate to her posi- 
tion aa his master’s wife, she eaid,— 

“You may give the letter to Linust and 
retire into the corridor !”’ 

With another deep bow the valet gave the 
letter into Linnet’s hands, and retreaied back- 
ward to the door, as if he had been retiring 
from the presence of the queen. 

He went iato the corridor, 
closed the door behind him. 

The Earl’s young wife then took the letter, 
and began to read ié. 

I¢ had no address upon the envelope, and 
was 80 closely sealed ag to defy the imperti- 
nent curiosity of even Roke, whose probable 
efforts to learn its contenis had clearly been 
ineffectual. 

Ié was & loving lester—such a one as might 


aud Linnet 


| could I ever have doubied Eimer? He covi: 
“Bat perhaps,” she added, | nos bave been ia his right mind when he w 


have been written by a devoted hasband to | 


his confiding wife. Every line breathed 


regret at having been obliged to leave her in | 


her solitude, snd hopa for the future. He 
told her that he had been unabie to find her 
& Suitable governsss, and that while he 
employed himeelf in looking for one, he wished 
her to study the books he had sent her by hia 
valet, and practise the music he bad personally 
selected for her. He begged her to accept the 
few presents he bad bongts for her, kod to 
remain in quiet content as the Fens until he 
shonld come to her, bringing a suitable 
instructreas with him. He bsgged her to 
write to him, and promises bim she woald rot 
leave the Fens without his kaowledge and per- 
mission, and concluded with renewed 
assurances of his lowe, and aréfail allusions to 
the time when he could proudly acknowledge 
her to the world as his bride. 


‘* What a beantiful letter! "’ murmured the | 


happy wife, pressing it to her lips, 


‘How | 
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me that cruc! letter abthe Grange! Bat wh7 
do I remember that letter at this moment ? 
Nothing but joy and love should find place iv 
my hearé to-day 1” 

She glanced aver several pasages in tha 
lester @ eecond time, sud tren hsde Linnet 
summon the valet to the parlour, 

The hcusekeeper’s granddanghter hastened 
into the corridor, eucoantering Roke near ‘he 
door, where be was depositing 8 heavy box, 
which he hac juss brooghs op from his waggon. 
Sne delivered the message to bira, and he 


obeyed it, bringing the box with him into the 


parioar. 

‘' This box is for yoarself, my lady!" he 
zaid, setting is down nesr thedoor, ‘ Shalil 
open it for your ladysbip? ’ 

The Earl's wife bowed asgent, and handed 
him a key which had come to her in the 
lesser, 

Roke carefully ansirapoed 
the key in its lock, and then are 
ssying,— 

‘+ There is another box for your ladyship in 
the wagyon, Shall I bring that up here 
also?” 

Natalie replied in the sffirmative. 

The valet hastencd cown to the wageon, 
scon returning uncer & Feavier box than the 
former, 

This he opened by means cf a hammer, 
which he produceed from one of his capacioud 
pockets, 

‘ That is all for your ladyehip,” he ssid, re- 
spectfully. ‘U haves large supply of house. 
Keeper's stores, which 1 #m to put into the 
pantry. If your ladyship haa no further need 
of me af present, I will bring them in and pxt 
my horse nuuder oover,”’ 

‘S Very well, You may do so, Roke!”’ 

"If your ladyship desires anything that my 
lord has not sent, his lordship begs that you 
will send him your orders. Or, if your ladyen’o 
will favour me with them, 1 may be abies to 
procure them at the nesres’ town !”’ 

“Should I need anythirg mere than my 
hurband has sent me, I will sena you fox is," 
said bis master's wife. ‘‘ Lianes will go down- 
Btaira with you, and see that you have a 
luncheon!” 

Linnet withdrew, followed by the vales, and 
Natalie was Iefs alone. 

Her first act waa to examine the box ! 
broughs op by Roke, and this was found ‘2 
contain % coileomion of all she latess vovel.s, 
some etandard works of fistion, a fav 
soholassic books, and @ eslection of na 
music. 

Natalie was delighted with them. 

When she had looked over them er fiiciently, 
she turned to the other box, aud litted the 
cover, 

Is contsined the articles of aitira ahe most 
needed, wish finery encugh to gratify almcst 
any feminine taste, 

The articles had been ordered by the Ear! 
himeelf, snd he had seen them packed, ready 
for trant portation, 

There were dainty seta of garmenta of $52 
finest linen; gowns completely made, whic? 
promised ao exsct fis; shawls, coilare, &3,, b- 
pidea piles of hsenokercniefs of delicnis 
carobric, purpeeely boughd unhemmed th.t 
Natalie’s fia; ea might be keps busy. 

The Esri was evidently of opinion that | 
bride's icleness might prove bis woret foe, fo 
there were wlso quaotsies of canvas, Berlic 
wools, and other materials for lady-like coor 
pation, 

Natalie noticed that the gowns were nestiy 
ali of silk, sach as wete very suitable to her 
rauk se a Coonteas, and they were of tue 
colours ehe best loved, 

A pretty work. box, and a writing-desk wers 
aleo found, and the latter she carried to tha 
little table nvar the sofa, proceeding 10 ans ver 
her husband's letter. 

Looking over the atoree of paper, \6., Gon- 
tained in her portab'e desk, Natalie came vpea 
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& little oase containing 8 set of jewellery formed 
of the prettiest Nespolitan coral. 

She uttered a listle ory of delight as she 
beheld them. 

She tried them on before the mirror, and 
then sat down to write her thanks for her 
“ dear Elmer's goodness " to her, and to pro- 
mise enything he desired. 

Her letter breathed a spirit of happiness, and 
she lingered over it, loth to conclude. 

Bat at length she signed her name 
**Naralie,”’ sealed and dropped a plentifal 
supply of wax upon it, stamping it with a 
sea! bearing a device of two united hearts. 

Sts had soarcely finished, when Linnet 
mace her appearance,, and the Earl's wife 
dropped the letter into her pocket, welcoming 
the crazed girl with a happy smile. 

‘Dinner is ready, Nata-lee,” said the 
housekeeper’s granddaughter, in her hesi- 
tating, destinct speech. 

“‘Msybe it’s nos dinner—but something is 
rear y! ’ 

Ns‘alie arose, and went with her humble 
friend down to the low dining-hall, where old 
Elepsth, almost palsied with delight, awaited 
her )oung mistress. 

Se had spread out upon & massive ma- 
hogany sideboard the stores of sweetmeats, 
pot‘ed meats, cheese pickled vegetables foreign 
fruits, both conserved in sugar and dried, and 
she now pointed to them with something of a 
Gramatic sir. 

‘Look, my lady,” she ejaculated. ‘And 
there's a box of oranges, and there are apples, 
and hothouse grapes and pines. Sarely the 
Fens was never so grand before! Its last days 
are ite best days. Les ’em talk about their 
acid’ from the marsh,” ashe added, tri- 
amphantly, looking at the walls for contra- 
diction; ‘folks have found out at last, Heaven 
be thanked, that thereain't a sweeter, Jovelier, 
more picturesque spot on the face of the earth 
than the Fens! ’ 

oe was so absurd that Natali: laughed 
gleefaliy, 

“ And they sin's all,” continued old Elspeth 
“Toey ain't the half! Tne hosts of things 
in the pantry whish Sir Wilton has sent are 
enongh to take away my breath! There's 
enongh of some things to last six months. The 
servants haven't come yet, and the man says 
none have been found good enough to wait 
apon Sir Wilton’s bride. He's right enough, 
for a bonnier lady never set foot upon the 
earth! I feel young again—thatI do, I can 
do the work myself without help! ” 

Toe Earl's wife, having euffi sient)y admired 
the display of edibles, the housekeeper re- 
covered her senses sufficiently to indicate a 
little collation which she had spread upon the 
little round table by the wiadow for her young 
mistress, 

It consisted of cakes, fruits, and a bottle of 
light French wine. 

‘I eo not care for wine,” said Natalie, 
at Joudly as she could speak. ‘I will keep 
only one bottle, and you shall have the rest, 
Elspeth. You sre old and have need of some 
Buch things, particularly if you persist io 
Waiting upon me !” 

‘Yee, my lady,’ returned the housekeeper, 
believing thas ebe understood what had been 
maid. ‘Great ladies always like wioe, and it 
was thonghtfal in Sir Wilton to send it. Will 
he be coming home soon, my lady?” 

Natalie replied to the question, and then re- 
peated her observation. 

Is was some time before the old woman 
could be made to comprehend her gift, and at 
last only by pantomime, her young mistress 
pushing the wine, which stood near, towards 
her with significant gestures. 

When she did understand it, nothing could 
exceed old Elepeth’s delight. 

Is then appeared from her delightfal 
mutterings that she often longed for some- 
thing of the kind, but that she had given up 
all hops or having it in this world ! 

She carried it to her pantry with the air of 
one who has found a treasure and desires to 
secrete it, though from whom in her case it 


would be difficalt to say, muttering as she 
went of cramps and colics, which nothing 
could ever indace her to attribute to the air 
from the marsh. 

Natalie enjoyed her delicate repast, and the 
cup of fragrant tea that came after it, fancying 
them to have been purchased by her husband 
for her use, and litsle thinking he had only 
commissioned his servant to buy them. 

When she had finished, she went up to the 
drawing-rcom, attended by Linnet, who 
followed her Jike her shadow, and gave a second 
audience to Roke. 

Is was brief, for she did not like the manin 
any of his moods, and she would not herself 
deliver her letter into his hands, but bade 
Linnet do s0. 

The vale} marked her aversion with secret 
anger, but nothing of any emotion was be- 
trayed in hia manner. 

He pat the letter in his breast pockst, and 
made his adieu, declaring thas he should 
place the missive in his master's hands that 
very night, no accident preventing. 

And then he went away, hia master’s wife 
watohing him drive out of the garden and over 
the moor, with a sensation of relief. 

When he had passed nearly out of sight, 
Natalie resamed her reclining posture on the 
couch in her parlour, and read over her 
hasband s letter, finding new expressions of 
affection, and fresh cause for happiness. 

Lord Templecombe’s plans were in part 
succesefal, His wife was contented in the 
home where he had placed her—that home 
where death larked in the heavy air and 
brooded in the neighbouring marah ! 





CHAPTER XX'X, 


Oh, magic of love! unembellish d by you, 
Has the garden a blush or the herbage a hue? 
Or blooms there a prospect in nature or ari 
Like the vista that shines through the eye to the 
heart ? Moore. 
| That happy minglement of heart, 
Where, changed as chemic compounds are, 
| Each with its own existence parts, 
| To find a new one, happier far ! Ibid. 


Duane the two or three dsys that succeeded 
her parting with her boy, Miss Wycherly went 
about like one in a dream. She waa colder 
and hsughtier than ever to everyone around 
her, and Sir Wilton Werner did not venture 
to solicit an answer to his proposal of mar- 
riage, deeming her manner inauspicious, and 
not wishing to encounter a refusal, But he 
lost no opportuning of bestowing upon her 
delicate attentiong, and, as she did not repulsa 
them, s subdued sort of hopefalness crept into 
his manner that at least one pair of eyes did 
not fail to note, 

As for Alethea, she had quite forgotten the 
Baronet's declaration of love and that the 
matter was still pending. She treated him 
with civility, bat her thoughts were not with 
him nor with her guests, She forced herself 
to act the part of hostess with her usual grace, 
but the spirit that had animated her seemed 
vanished. 

When alone she was very different. 

Every post brought ker a letter from town, 
and she retired to Arthur's secret rooms to 
read these missives, for they were from her 
boy. There was always a note from Richard 
Layne, bat the principal enclosure was a 
boyish epistle, detailing the wonderful sights 
Arthor had seen, and the beautifal presents he 
had bought for those he loved. In every 
letter the little lad expressed a feeling of 
home sickness, and & desire to speedily return 
to his mother, 

When Alethea read these letters, her face 
was transfigured with joy and tenderness, and 
she always knelt by the side of his empty bed 
and prayed, with tears and sobs, for hia wel- 
fare and happiness. She carried the missives 
next her heart, and in her moments of 
greatest coldness and haughtiness her heart 








throbbed against them with yearning love. 





On the third day, when Lady Leopolde and 
her guests were gone to ride, Richard Layne 
rode up to the Castle, and was ushered into 
the reception.room, where Miss Wycherly 
awaited him. 

‘* Taank Heaven you have returned, Richard, 
Where is my son?” 

‘** At my house, and as contented as you can 
desire!"’ 

‘* Then he bas already forgotten me?" 

‘* Forgotten you! Arthur could never do 
that. Poor little fellow! He has wept him. 
self to sleep every night, although he strove 
manfually to conces! in from me, He seems to 
feel that this was no common separation, and 
talks continually of your grief on his last day 
at the Castle!” 

Miss Wycherly wa'tked across the floor 
agitatingly, pausing a moment at a distant 
window to obtain control of her emotions, and 
then she returned, saying brokenly,— 

“Qh, Richard, how can I endure this 
separation? I have even less courage than 
my boy has! He is all I have in the wide 
world | ’’ 

“He is safe with me, Alethea!” replied 
Richard Layne, in a voice of gentle reproach, 

“I know it—but no one can love him, or 
care for him fike his mother! You may 
form new ties, Richard, and I and my boy 
will cease to be first in your heart, but my life 
will always be the desert it is now, and he will 
be the oasis around which olusters all that is 
beantifal or fruitfal in it! It is worse than 
death to me to know that henceforth his inno. 
cent caresses will belavished upon others than 
me—that in a few montbs I may be to him 
but a pleasant memory.” 

“But consider the lad’a good, my dear 
Alethea. I have introduced him to my 
matronly housekeeper as my nephew, and her 
heart warmed instantly to him. He will lack 
no comfort which she can supply. He has 
made friends with my dogs, and when I left 
him he was in o fever of delight over the 
present of a Shetland pony.” 

‘*Are you sure the pony ia quite safe, 
Richard? Arthur is go little used to riding,” 

‘‘He is quite safe, Alethea,” answered 
Richard, affectionately. ‘‘ The boy, I doubt 
not, is at this moment riding about as grand 
asaking. I intend to instroct him myself in 
his studies, as soon as he begine to feel quite 
at home. He shall be educated to fill any 
position in life which you may choove for him, 
and when he shall come of age I will give him 
back to you & man of whom you may be 
proud!” 

“But he cannot always be first in your 
thoughts, Richard,” remarked Miss Wycherly. 
gravely. ‘When you shall have taken 4 
nearer and dearer one to your home, and other 
children begin to gather about your hearth. 
stone, my boy will be less dear to you than 
they will be. I never thought of that side of 
the question until sincs your departure to 
town. I have had many new ideas within the 
last three days!” 

Richard Layne blashed consciously, and 
replied,— 

‘*I soarcely comprehend you, Alethea!”’ 

“T will be very frank then, dear Richard. 
I alladed to the probability of your marrying. 
A man like yourself, with a love for social 
intercourse and family endearments, cannot 
go on in lonely bachelorhood for ever.” 

‘* Bat I have no thought of marriage! "’ 

‘Why not?” 

Richard hesitated, and then stammered 
something about devotion to Misa Wycherly 
and Arthar. 

* T cannot permit such a sacrifice |" declared 
the lady. ‘Are we not a3 brother and sister, 
dear Richard, and could any sister ask of her 
brother that he should remaiao eiogle always 
for her sake? Such a request would be pre- 
posterous. No, Richard, I shall be happier 
when I know that you are married to the oné 
you love!” 

‘Then I shall never marry,"’ protested 
Richard, sadly. 

‘Then you will wrong yourself, as well a8 
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another. You are in love, Richard, else why 
should you carry @ lady’s handierchief in 
your bosem ? Did you think I did not see you 
pick it up that evening in the glade? I have 
read your secret, my dear brother, and it is 
my most earnest wish that you should marry 
Lady Ellen Haigh. She is good and beautifal, 
and well worthy of you!” 

“J know it, Alethea. Bat I feel that I 
ought to remain single for your sake. It is 
through me that your life was made what it 
is, and I owe you every atonement in my 
power!” 

Miss Wycherly showed that she was touched 
by this declaration, bat she hastened to 
answer,— 

‘*T have no right to take advantage of your 
generosity. If you were the cause of my life- 
long unhappiness, you were innocently so, and 
it was not your hard that brought ruin opon 
me. Promise me, Richard, to declare your 
feelings to Lady Ellen at the first favourable 
apportanity. She need know nothing of our 
past, nothing of Arthur, nothing of your rela- 
tions to me. If she loves and trusts you, 
explanations may be deferred until Arthur 
shall be grown! ” 

“No one shall ever know anything of the 
great secret from my lips, dear Alethea. The 
gseoret is not mine to impart! " 

Mise Wycherly continued to urge him, and 





her solicitations were so in accordance with 
the longings of his own heart, that he finally 
consented to make a proposal of marrisge to 
Lady Ellen, 

“ Ah: I had forgotton |” he said, suddenly. 
‘ Arthor has sent you a gift—the very first he 
purchased in town!” 

He drew from his pocket a tiny box, which 
Miss Wycherly opened, finding it to contain a 
ring. 

It was a slender circles of fine gold wire, 
twisted at the top to hold a beautifal though 
rather small diamond. 

“It ia a little gem, is i¢ not?” he asked, 
sharing her delight. ‘I bad no hand in its 
selection. Arthar chosea ring for you, that 
you might always wear it, and so keep him in 
mind continually, as he said!" 

“There was no need of a ring for that! The 
boy is scarcely out of my thoughts a moment 
during my waking hours, and when I sleep I 
dream of him!” said Miss Wycherly, putting 
the ring upon her finger, which it fitted per- 
fectly. “It isa beautifal gift, and you must 
thank him for me, Richard !” 

Richard promised, and then drew out 
another box, ® much larger one, which he said 
contained a present for Alison. 

This proved to be # fan, rose-coloured, and 
glittering with spangles, and fringed with 
pink down, a fan more suitable to # party- 
going lady than to & staid, elderly serving. 
woman. 

Miss Wycherly regarded it smiling, and re- 
marked that Alison would prize it beyond any- 
thing else, and that she would consider it 
faultless, 

* T shall take Arthur to the hidden cottage 
to-day,’’ said Richard, ‘‘ He has books for the 
schoolmaster, a work. box for his wife, a doll 
for Ally, and toya for the boys—enough pre- 
sents to set good F'armer Perkins's family wild 
with joy!” 

‘ What did he bay for himself ?” 

* Nothing. He said he had enongh of every- 








thing, if he could not have you! I would like 
to bring him over to the Castle with me, as 
my nephew, Alethea. He asserts that you are | 
hia mother, and that he will never call you ; 
anything else. So he chooses to remain 
perfectly silent about you, as I assured him 
that to mention your relationship to him 
Would cause you trouble!” 

“My poor little son!” murmured the young 
mother, softly, 

‘‘ He needed little teaching to learn to call 
me ‘ Uncle Richard!’ Thenew name will soon 
come qaite nataral to him.” 

They continued to converse of Arthur, 





R'chard endeavouring to make the lad's 


ciroumstances appear as pleasant as possible, 
but now and then some indication of Arthur's 
mourning for his mother escaped his lips, 
wringing Alethea's heart. 

The conversation drifted back to Lady Ellen 
Haigh, and Richard confeesed that his beart 
had been captivated by the sparkling young 
widow, and that he had thought of leaving the 
neighbourhood during her stay in it, since he 
oo believed marriage to be impossible to 

im. 

They were discussing this subject when 
the riders returned, and they went vpon tke 
porch to meet them. 

Lord Walcemere was in attendance upon 
Lady Ellen, and he willingly yielded his 
rights to Richard Layne, who liftea the young 
widow from her horse, whispering a requeet 
that she wou'd grant him an interview in the 
library in the course of a few minutes, 

The reqaucat was granted in blushing con. 
fasion, her ladyebp’s conscious heart indi- 
cating to her the cause of the request, and she 
ran into the Castle, avoiding the gsze of her 
friends. 

Lord Waldemere marked the whieper, and 
the blashing assent, and looked in surpriee at 
Mies Wycherly, who had laid her hana opon 
her niece's arm. His eyes caughs the sparkle 
of the diamond that glittered upon ber finzer. 
and his gloomy imagination sugges‘ed 18 as 
the token of an engagement between her and 
Sir Wilton Werner. 

“It ia all over, then, between her and 
Richard Layne,’ he thought. ‘'She has 
accepted another lover, and he would marry 
poor Lady Ellen Haigh! Whatcanis meun? 
Are they endeavouring to blind my eyes?” 

He strode moodily into the grest corridor, 
and hastened to his own apartments. 

Miss Wycherly retired to the reception- 
room, the guests going to their own chambers, 
and after the lapse of an hour she was joined 
by Layne. 

He was flashed and smiling, and had 
scarcely closed the door before he exciaimed, 
joytally,— 

‘Congratulate me, my sister! Lady Ellen 
has accepted. 

“I do congratulate you, Richard, with my 
whole heart,” said Alethea, with hearty sin. 
cerity. ‘‘You deserve your happiness! 
When shall you be married? ” 

“Lady Ellen has not decided. She will 
finish her visit, and then go directly home to 
mske preparations for our wedding. As our 
acquaintance has been brief, we have decided 
not to announce the engagement? until after 
she leaves the Castle?” 

‘** You are quite right!’ 

‘I wish that you might be as happy a3 we 
are,’ said Layne regretfally. ‘Ob, Alethea, 
if I could do anything to clear away the 
shadows that surround you-—” 

* You cannot, Richard, and we will not talk 
of them. My sorrows must not be intruded 
upon your joy. I hear the Marquis’s stepin 
the hall,” she added, nervously. ‘‘ You had 
better go!"’ 

With many loving messages to her boy, she 
dismissed Layne, and watched from the win- 
dow as he rode gaily down the avenue. 

From that hour Miss Wycherly was con- 
scious of a closer scrutiny upon her every word 
and action by the Marquis of Waldemere. He 
did not appear to watch her closely, bat she 
often detected his stealthy glances searching 
her face, as if he would read her very soul. He 
conversed more with tne ladies, showed more 
of a social spirit with the gentlemen, was 
scrupulously polite to herself—and she alone 
saw the menacing storm in hie fierca dark 
eyes, that storm shat might at any moment 
burst upon her, 

Thus several days passed. 

Richard Layne came to the Oaatle every 
day, ostensibly to dizcuss the proposed 
tableaux, but really to convey Arthar's leticrs 
to his mother, and to spend an hour in the 
company of Lady Ellen Haigh. 


(To be continued.) 








A GIRL’S HEART. 
a 
CHAPTER XXXIII 


BuanckEe GuENLEE spent & moat uncomfors- 
able August. She socompanied her mother to 
Scotland, not bsoause she had avy particalar 
liking for the Highland scenery or pure air, ox 
becauze she affected her mother's society, but 
because she wished to avoid meeting any of 
her own world jaat at thia partioular crisis. 

To say she was mortified and angry with 
herself would be bué to sketch in very faint 
lines the state of her feelings, 

She knew so well the comment and ohatier 
that would be circulating about her at chis 
moment, and how those who had envie? ber 
would probably rejoice at the foolish position 
in which her hasty aod inconsiderate action 
had placed her. 


Her mother had sp4ficient tact and affcoiion| 


to make no sort of remark whatever, and bore 
with Blanche’s iil humour as only a mother 
oun. 

Bat Lady Rose would not have been haman 
if she, too, had nos fels mortified at the Sack 
of womanliness which had prompted her whild 
to renounce al! connection with a man jot at 
& moment when he needed ail the support his 
friends could give him. 

The esubdjeot, of course, was one that was 
never mentioned between them and Lady Rose 
though she recsived many letters from Hugo, 
who, indeed, was never likely to forges her 
staunch xffection for him, never alladed sv the 
facs to Miss Glenlee, 

She wrote constantly to him, and in all her 
letters asked for news of Alwynne, Ger 
woman's heart had gone out to the girl in & 
way that was, perhaps, ouly comprehensible to 
herself, 

The past has for all of us come page that is 
folded down and sealed bat not forgotten, and 
Lady Roae, when she thought of the fragile, 
lovely girl whom fate had brought so strangely 
into her life—thonghbt alao of the father of thie 
same girl—the handsome, frank, good- 
kearted young naval : flicer, whom she had 
loved so dearly, but who had never known her 
love—never known the tears she had shed 
when the news of his ceath had come, 

It only she could have guessed at the truth, 
have koown that “ handsome Will"’ had iefé 
behind him one who had the right to mourn 
him openly, and another tiny being whose lips 
when shey could speak, would have tisped his 
pame as father, life might have had a very 
different complexion for Alwynne’s mother, 

Rose Marchmont had become Roae Gienlee, 
Her wifedom had been «a barren happiness, 
bas it had given her independence, and she 
could have ministered, a4 only a gentle woman 
oan, to the insulted, denied wife of the man 
whom she had loved so silently, so well, All 
that was too Inte now! 

The past was irreclaimable, bat there was 
little reproach in this woman’s heart for the 
wrong and the passionate foliieas commited by 
Alwynne’s dead mother, 

She felt that had she been Ieft as Loniso 
Bradley had been, she, #00, might have yielded 
to the same temptativns, and there was a great 
sorrow miugling with the deep intereas sho 
felt for Alwynne—a sorrow that was she knew, 
alas! only too well founded, for though she 
had loved so deeply, love hud not blinded her 
to the wrong doings of the man who had 
wantonly lefs his wife and child to starve, 
perhaps to die unrecognised and abaolately 
neglected, 

‘1 moat see her soon,” she wrote to Hoga 
once, ‘I have taken upon myself to write so 
the Bradley family. They must see itis their 
duty to protect and care for one whom they 
should have protected years ago. I hops tho 
child will forgive me for interfering tbus in 
her life ; bat she ia alone in the world, aud ons 
is too young, too beautiful for sacha fate. If I 
get no be!p from those to whoa I have written, 
then let Alwsnne look to me for such protec. 
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bion and care as Ioan give. Tuaere ia an old» 
ory attached to thia giel, which I will not 
uble you to hear, bat which binds her to 
a3 somsshiay more than & more acqasint. 
ce, Porhaps yeu will underatacd, for you 
have the sympathy of & women abont you 
* Give the ohild all tender messsyzes from 
if it is possibie for yon to send them 
csunot gather from your letters whether you 
sre in direst communication with her. | Pisass 
ist me kno v all that happeos. Hov glad yoa 
will ha to have Gna home T knew she would 
tarn round and set sail for Eagland when she 
heard of the trouble that had theeatened yoa. 
' Scotland is more deantifal than ever this 
waar, bat, samenow, I do noteoj»y id aa I once 
id. I am restless, and I coafess it wonld 
give me far greater joy to ba sitting bavide Will 
adiey s child s stv bed than fo be idling my 
hye wway here. 
‘* We cannot all do as we would, ho vever, 
porhsp: it is a3 well ws csnant. want far sher 
revelations about that horritie mac I dread 
Nmnost to open the papers in gaan t Rea BOMs.- 
thing dresafal. To think he should have been 





loster waa by return. 


he wrote, ‘‘ thera ia 


‘ Dear Krsp _Friest 
t i + yes Wa an you og3me 


Hferen F 


i 


to town you shall sea the written confession 








“that bad happened. The whole matter will 
appesr fully in the papers in the course of the 
next few days. If you could only sce the 
ingenuity snd talent thia misguided man has 


expeaded on this forgery, you would be ; 


amezsd almost into admiration. He is cer- 
taialy unique in his olass. 
‘*} aaa very grieved about his cousin, a boy 
of whom I think you have heard me speak, 
,; who has only jast come over to England and 
, made Hanter’s acquaintance, but who takes 
,; tne whole matéer seriously to heart, more for 
her asks, than for his own, He blames him- 
self shat Alwynne should have met this evil 
fate through him, and I find it a difficult task 
to give the lad any sort of consolation. 
“He is a delicats little chap too, and tha 
worry is making him ill. He lives on the door- 
; step of her house, and it is from him that I 


ges my daily bailetins as to how it fares wish, 


‘her! What @ strange, strange world it ia! 
and how we séruggle and fight againat our 
fate. Toere are perhaps some people who 
have been tempted to e1vy me at times for 
| my rank and wealth, and yet—— 
‘ Weite me again when you have time, dear 
' kina friend, and I will send you a line now 
|} and again, I oan only trast the Bradley 
family will come forward and show as much 
ready sympathy to one of their own kith and 
kin a3 yon have done, Pvor child, she needs 
friends badly | Yours, in all affection, 
*¢ Taunton,” 


Tasra waa no mention of Blanche’s name, 
not evea aremembrancs. Lady Rose had an 
awkward moment when her danghter came 





Hiaater made detailing the claim he broaght 
gainet me, and ehe wing & #kt!l toad is simost 
passing betief. pte “all enon en artists in ! 
forgery and other trfliog acsomplishmenta, 

rvos recognition Hs sesme to have con. 
ivad the sohems ali at once, for I cannot 
Dolieve that sacl & mun, bad he sesa toe 


maltiest gain acecoing to him from enoh an 
tion, dante to bring it to pass mach 


Chtiio£g iu Nis Garter 
“Tn is a most ingenions plot! 


Raally, he 


nus! have worked mart, ani if thers were no , 


cuanh things a3 lawyers or exyarss in the land, 
he might have oarrted bia csse throngh 
Torsunately for ms howaver his efforts have 
failed I fansy 

heme, ani bring is azsingat the title while [ 
was sbrosd wandering no oce kasw where, 
{fe nas a3 mash aga cmfesred this, Tne 
riendship he culsivatad with Gas was of oon- 
tiderablie wslas for he had the ron of the 
library, and was not long in msking himself 

ister of most of sha Tsnoton hietory, 


‘ 
s 
? 


hided by thie, and by tne extraordinary | 


luok for hia of meeting out in Anustralia wish 
£ oonnscrion of this Miss Percival, who, 
&co0rding to the claim he pat forward, was 
fUpposed to have been my fathers wife, and | 
rootvner of a chlid by him Hontera fertile 
brain had very litde diffi watsy in sketching 
out @ history all of bis own invention 

“T had already. as yon know. nade ample 
jJoquiries into all this mateer, and csrésinly, 
there iz no doubt bat shat, according to the 
Scottish code, a sort of marriagecsrem ony did 
paca between my father aa Viaosaot Mal. 
worth and this Misa Persival, Whatever the 
reason for hia abgclate silenca on thia pint, 
this fact remaing, that there waa a Miss 
Parcival, and also a kind of marriage. Atser 
that, ag we shontd, un doahte adty have traced 
out, bas whien Hanter a confsasion hag saved 
ua the trouble of go doing there ig very litsle 
to tell 

‘Mg father, acsording to every asconnt, 
went almost immediately abroad with hia 
tutor for he waa very young when all thie 
sappened, and Migs Parsivat, wha Wag Many 
yoara hig senior, followed him, dyiag saddenty 
of fever ia Rome tarae moaths afser they 

re married 


a 


‘ FHanter heard the story of this affsir, ag I 


have eaid, from somes ri istion of ti: dead | 


woman, Who appsared to hava bssu dee 
ntsached to her or who was with her at her 
60, Bhad pettiuy pyesessson of ner few 
tongings iaclading my grandfather's minia- 

{ore, and a porsraia of my father. 
“T hope ali ta: i'l soaad clear to you, it 
is &@ long rigmarola to have to writs, bat I 
tod you te ba oua of the firsé to know all 


his ides was to formulate his | 





in and foond her reading the letter. She 
woald hava put is on one side, but Blanche 
for once shoved a little hurry. 
, “May [read that?” she asked, holding ou’ 
her hand for it, and her mother in silence 
geve the levter to her, 

Blanche read it through slowly, and her 
fair skia grew red and hot with anger and 
‘huri vanity, She put the paper down ooldly. 

“T think it a graat mistake yon should have 
mixed yourself up in that person's affairs. It 
is not a very creditable association for yon, 
mother,” 
coloar still living on her oheeks. 

Lady Risa was a mother and loyal to her 
child, bas ehe was algo a woman of her own 
Opinion, 


mattsr, Bianche,” was her answer given very 
gently, 

B'sanche laughed shortly. 

“Out yes, we will,” she said. “I have 

' been waiting for an opportunity to speak to 

you on the matter, mother, and this letter 

gives isto me. Tne whoie affair iz most un- 
pleasant—*o me—and I must ask you, for my 
sake, to do nothing more either for or about 
thia girl, whose antecedents and general life 
are—so—so extraordinary and objectionable.” 

Lady Rae pat down her pen, and faced her 
daughter. 

| “My dear,” she said, gently, “where do 
you get shia strange, hard womanliness which 
comes upon you so often? I am sure you do 
not inherit it from your father, and on my 
side - 

; ‘*Mosher!"” Blanche Glenlee was very 
| angry for she first time in her life. She lost 
| her selfish Jangnor, and showed that the blood 
‘of an ordinary woman ran in her veine, 
‘Mother, you ought to consider me a little, 
Toink—think of my position.” 

‘Ts is yonr own doing, Blanche. For this 

| I mast tell you frankly you have never had 

| - sympathy. You have lost Hugo for good 

; and all ! 


cn 


Aad do you think it makes it any plea- 





, Sauter for me so find you, my own mother, 


aiding aad helping the woman who—who by 
some low means of her own has bewitched 
him into forgssting what is dae to one whom 

| @ few weeks ago he asked to be hia wife?’’ 
Blanche laughed. “ You have a curious idea 
of affection I mnest aay. Most mether’s 
consider their owa children first,” 


she said, she two angry patches of | 


“Perbapa we had better not discuss the | 


Lady Rage was silent & moment. 

sag ‘My dear,” she said, gently, ‘‘ when a thiag 
ig done, absolately done and finished, wha; 
remains then but to grasp the inevitable? A 
few weeks ago you were chosen by Hugo to ba 
his wife, The bewitchment you speak of co 
harsbiy cid not prevent him from making you 
an offer of marriage then, nor is it bewilder. 
ment that keeps him silent now, Your own 
hand worked this disappointment. You hava 
only yourself to thank, Blanche. I am your 
mother, you are very dear to me, and this 
shattering of your future isa great grief to 
me; but, I am no} blind to justice or to 
right, and if I have sympathy for a man 
whom I have always loved and respeoted you 
must not complain!” 

Blanche Gienlee paused & moment. She 
looked supremely handsome in her anger. 
Tae farious words she would have spoken 
were not said. Taraing in her slow, gracefai 
way ehe walked from the room, and Lady 
Rose gave & Ceep sigh a3 she was alone. 

Mach as she would have delighted in the 
realisation of Blanche’s futare with Hugo she 

was no blind to broad facta 

*'Tney would have been miserable,” sha 
thought to herself. ‘ Hago needs another 
woman, and Blanche another kind of man. Ii 
is hard to say it for many reasons, but— 
perhaps it ia ali for the bsst, and Fate may 
prove how much. Is Biansche right? Does 
he care for that child? On! I hope not—I 
hope not! What sorrow there will be for 
them hoth! What a fature—and yet—I 
almoat fear. How my heart gos2 ont to her! 
Will's child—poor, bandeome dead Wilt! Ab! 
Blanche, you will have to bear with your 
mother # little. We cannot stamp out the 
memory of our first love, and mine ssems to 
live to day as strongly as it did twenty years 
ago, Yes, come what may, I must stand by 
Alwynne. I must be a friend to her, not only 
for her own sake, poor, fragile, storm beaten 
flower, but for the eake of her dead father and 
his dear, undying memory !” 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Avcvust psssed, September came and waued, 
and October was basy painting the world with 
her antumn brush, The weather was wonder- 
fol—clear, warm, bright—an unueual and 
delightfai continuation of summer. 

In the little village, nestling in the heart of 
Yorkshire, Nature seemed at her greatest 
beanty. The rogged grandeur of the scenery, 
, the distant vistas of hills, clothed in the un- 
fading heats, melting and mingling into the 
misty clouds, and forming a deep, shadowy 
background to the few houses scattered here 
and there abont all gave one a sense of free- 
dom and rest, of peace, and solitade, 

Alwynne walked slowly through the rough 
lanes. She stopped every now and then at 
some bend in the road to look around her, and 
to feel the beauty of the scene oreep into her 
hears. 

She was dreased in a rough black serge, 

almost the same sort of dress she had worn 
when ehe had crossed the rough Atlantio, and 
had felt the sails spray and wind dash in her 
face. Sbs had grown very thin, and walked 
slowly, leaving on ® stick as she toiled over 
| the hilly path, 
Bshind her, following her closely, was & 
} huge dog, & boarhound, which was at once the 
admiration and terror of the viilage whic 
was her home now. 

The dog followed her sedately, and ever 
now and again she put her little band on his 
big, smoot head and eaid some tender word 
to him, and the animal won!d look up at her 
at such moments as if acknowledging the 
words and expressing his delight in her gentle 
presence. 

He had been with ber a month now. Had 
le come Gown cue day from town in company 
| with  stardy, rough lisile pony and strong 
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pony and cart, but the dog was an unexpected 
onest. 

"She took him in at once, thongh Marie 
broke out into volable expressions of fear. 
She had no need of words with him. She 
knew from whom he cams, and ehe welcomed 
him for the silent giver’s sake with a warmth 
and tenderness straight from her hears. 

She was not frightened of him. Sas remsm. 
bered how she had been complimented on her 
courage that bygone morning on deck as she 
had stopped to greet him and his companion, 
He was to her a wonderfal solace and enjoy- 
ment, & comrade in her daily, lonely walks, a 
friend who would be faithfal unto death. 

Alwynne stood at one corner for a long time 
lost in thought. What thoughis were in her 
brain—what memories? Waoat a strange, 
bewildering series of pictarea ! 

The pease of her new life was something 
alma’ divine. At momenta she would start 
anddenly oat of her calmne:s, and her heart 
would begin to thamp and beat like some 
caged aninsal, 

She was nervous. Her mental system had 
been well nigh shattered by the strain she had 

endared. Her illness had been all nerves. I¢ 
would be many and many a month bsfore she 
would recover her normal balance and mental 
constitution. 

Sianding with her hand resting on the dog's 
head, her eyes going ous to the diatant hills, 
Alwynne fell into a sort of waking dream. 

All the events of the past few weeks flitted 
across her mind. Her long iliness, the mest- 
jog with Marie, and the joy it had been to feel 
the clasp of the kind, familiar brown hand, 
and see the well-known loving eyes bending 
over her, then convalescence and recollection, 
the days at the seaside—that small sea village 
where the wind and the waves had sang a 
tulaby to her weary brain, and given strength 
to her feeble limbs—then all the after events, 
the meeting with that cold, prond old woman, 
whom she was told was her father’s mother, 
bot who woke no thrill of liking in the girl's 
breast, the days when she learnt that she 
was ascorded her proper place in her father’s 
family on condition that she dropped at once 
and for ever the odious and horrible name her 
miserable marriage bad conferred on her, 
oalliog herself instead by her father’s second 
name, St, Vineene. 

The koowtsdge that she need have no fear 
for the fnture, thas her father’s small inherit. 
ance wad bers, the tender friendship of Lady 
Rose Glenlee, who had been so instrumental 
in bringing her grandmother to a proper sense 
of her daty, the eloquent silence of Lord 
Taunton, the wonderfa!l kindness of the great 
physician who had brought her back to live, 
the love of poor, delicate, siling Basil, the 
secure knowledge that the man she so feared 
snd loathed was shut away from her by 

‘cench prison bars, awaiting hia trial for the 

old offence he had committed, the comfort 
and protection of she great firm of lawyers 
who were sppointed her guardians by her 
grandmother, and received additional in. 
structions from one who worked all he could 
co in utter pilenoe. 

This, and mach more, flitied across her 
mind, and with it that one grey, sorrowful 
xemembrance—the realisation of her mother’s 
death, 

Alwynne never forgot in ber prayers to send 

up her deep gratitude in that she had been 
given the happiness of seeing hex mother once 
again, 
‘ She had been almost at her very worst at 
‘hat meeting, and all was not quite clear. Still, 
when she looked back on is she conld see in 
that mothér’s face sach a strange, lined. worn 
likeness of its former beauty bending over 
her, and could feel the touch of her mother’s 
‘Ips on hers, 

So thers had been forgivences between them 
before the end had come. Sre had aloays 
po reuusties to glesnr and illuminate the grey 
sorrow, 


Bie woke from Her dream slowly, and began 


40 retrace ber etens, 








“Basil will think we are lost," she said to 
the dog; ‘‘ and Marie,” she smiled, faintly. 

Marie was like an anxious hen perpetually 
flattering after her chick, She passed along 
a3 quickly a3 she could waik. The odds and 
ends of rastios she met stared hard at the éall, 
slender girl, go beautiful in her pallor, waik- 
ing aloag like some fairy princess, gaarded by 
a lion dog. 

Alwynus grew to like the village more and 
more, She had come here by Sir Horace’'s 
advice, and had never ceased to thank him 
for sending her to sach a spot. 

A tiny little cottage had been found, and 
here she was installed. Marie as her nurse 
and guardian, Paul, her mother’s other old 
servant, a9 an exira protection, and her dog 
for companion. 

Sometimes, as was the case now, she had 
Basil with her for a week or 80. The lad was 
80 delicate, bui the country air seemed to give 
him a fresh relay of strength, and psint a 
little colour on his cheeks. 

Marie was waiting to receive her, and 
aimoss carried her into the pretty little house. 
She was frightened if the girl were ten 
minutes ate, and would stand gazjog along 
the road in an agony till the graceful, biaok 
figure came in aight. 

She tried, by all the power and strength of 
her love, to make amends to her beloved 
young mistress for all the crael treatment that 
had been meted out to her of late. Sue wag 
fall of tender inquiries now. 

‘* Was not her dear one wearied? Sach a 
long walk! Miles too mach; but come then, 
the tea was ready, and there was & letter 
waiting—a letter sent up by hand from the 
village inn, and requiring an answer.” 

Alwynne haetened indoors, ail her nervous 
fears rushing upoa her. It took so little to 


frighten her now. A note—a note from tha | 


inn! Who conoid is be? 

She ehrank almost from knowing, She 
dreaded anything; she could never persuade 
herself that she was secure from that terribdl« 
influence in her life, despite all the care and 
protection that surrounded her. 

Basil was reading, esconsed in a cosy chair 
by the fire; bus Alwyune forgot, for once, to 
give him her customary smile, 

She took up the lester without speaking, 
and ali at once her feara melted into an ex- 
qnisite thrill, 

Ah! where was her woman’s instinct? 
Where was the magnetism of her love? She 
could have pressed the paper to her lips, it 
was such joy even to eee this writing. Is 
was something of his—it came from his hand. 
A colour had crepd into her cheeks, making 
her divine in her loveliness, and then the 
thrill increased, 

What had Marie ssid? From the inzn, and 
Waiting an answer! From the inn, and sent 
by hand! Why, then he was near her! Hs 
was within reach! All was forgotten in such 
& moment. 

Love burst the bonds of reoollection—even 
the remembrances of her hateful bonds, even 
the remembrance that her own decree as to 
their separation lived yet within her heart; 
even this was swept away for the moment, 
and nature alone had place with her. 

Bhe tore open the envelope, There were 
only « few lines. 


‘*T mast speak to you. Something of great 
importance has happened. I wan to see you 
at once, aud yet I would rather not coma to 
the cottage. I wonder if I dara ventures to 
ask you to come to me? Nos at the inn, bus 
on the road toit. You will find me waiting 
by the old well, Forgive me for acking this? 
Bat I wiil explain all when we meet. Come, 
I entreas you, Aiwynne ?—Yours, 

** Taunton.” 


She crushed the letter in her hand, and rose 
at once. 

“Tell Marie T cannot wait for tea? Tam 
going oat again.” 

Basil sprang up. 

« Tot me go with you, dear?” 





| 


j 
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| that biot had been wiped 
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j not always sppest to Basil, 


Alwynne coloured, and shook her bea, 

“No. I muat go alone,” she drew on her 
gloves, then she hesitated. 

After all there was no reason way she 
should not teli Basil; there were no secreta 
from him. 

“Tam going to—to sea Lord Taunton. He 
is hore, he wishes to ceo me. Something has 
happened,” she spoke shyly. 

Everything was forgotten in the rneh of 
excitement and bewildering joy, the know- 
ledge of Hugo's presence gave her. Aji she 
remembered was that he was here, anc had 
need of her. There waa joy for her in the 
mere thought. What lay boyond she did uot 
kaow, nor seek to know. 

Basil said nothing. He smiled a littie to 
himself, with pleasure firat, and then the 
emile died away, why, he could not have tuid. 

He followed her to the door. 

* Alwynne, take Thor! Sse, he is longing 
to go, take him, darling!”’ 

Bhe paused & moments, and then she called 
the dog. 

“I¢ will make Marie more happy,’- she 
said, and with thst she walked swiftly away. 

Tae afternoon was beginning to close in, 
and a slight mies was falling. The sun had 
gone down, and it was no longer warm, 
Alwynne shivered s little as she walked, the 
hound trotting softly beside hsv. Ths echiver 
came as much from her thrilling nerves as 
from the cold. 

Bhe was vaguely purprised at the emotion 
that thronged her breast. O7 Iate she had 
checked heracif even in her thoughts of him. 
For ever and ever he was lost to her. He 
must never hold 2 placa in her life. Even 
were she free to-morrow, she mnat be trae to 
the proud resclotion that had wreoked her 
life 20 utterly, Now, more than ever, vould 
there be a gread barrier between them, 
Alshongh her birth was etainiass althoagh 
could 
obliterate the association of Biair Hanter ? 

Sivive how she might to forget, shat fact 
could never be overcome, she was the wife of 
& criminal, a man steeped in every sort of 
vics, an outcast andafelon. This was some- 
thing that never could ba forcotten—so her 
proud, agonised heart had said; brs love has 
ita moments of revolt, and will turn and 
stand against the stontest barrier. As pach 4 
moment as this Alwynne had no thonghs 
save that the man she loved with ker wale 
heart and life had need of her, and enireaied 
her to go to him. Bayond that she did nor 
think. 

She walked so quickly down the hilly road, 
she was almoss bresvh'c33 when she reacred 
the bottom. The fast growing dusk macio is 
almoat difficult for her to see; bnt, as she 
moved onwards, she canght a glimce of a man’a 
figure, standing at the spot where ahe would 
find the ald well. 

She slackened her ateps then, and a shyxess 
fell over her. The hos blood rusked to ser 
faca again. Sammoning her coursge ope 
approached the man’s figure that stood, iu a 
loose, enveloping cloak, tarned from ber, nad 
spoke his name. 

Immediately the man turned, There was o 
panse only of an instant, then he spoke, and 
ah the sound of his voice Alwyune gave a low 
cry and shrank back, her hand going oué un- 
consciously to the doy ‘Thor for protection. 

* * . * . 





ont—whart 


Basil went back into the cosy little room 
and took up hia book as Alwynno disappeared 
into the gloaming; but, though he hegen at 
the page where he had lefs off bis interest 
was gone, and withont exactly knowing why, 
Basil felt a sensation of unrest and cppres- 
sion, He was not undaly nervous like “Marie, 
but Alwynne was so dear to him, end the 
events that had come to her curing tive lass 
few months rendered her position one #ivaye 
open to some fear or other, 

The boy closed bia book and sat back ia his 
chair ponderiag. Like A'wynne the escurity 
that others placed ao mach contidanas ia did 
Hs had had too 
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THE SECRET THE SOUTH 
WING HELD. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“TI romx” said Mrs, Vane, ‘‘ it is quite a 
mistake for the girl to come here, or even to 
set foot'in Evgland. She bad been wiser to 
stay in Jamaica, where probably her father's 
story is not known. I wonder what sort of 
reception she expects? For, with all ber 
wealth, people are not likely to forget her 
maternal grandmother was & slave, and that 
her father was a suspected murderer.” 

“T think you are somewhat prejudiced,” 
said Salome Drury, quietly. ‘‘Isobel need 
not blush for her parents. I am sure Edgar 
Drury had no hand in his father’s death ; and 
if the maternal grandmother was a slave her 
master freed her, and afterwards married her. 
Her caughter, a beautiful quadroon, became 
Edgar's wife, so that Isobel bas very little 
black blood in her veins.” 

Mrs. Vane shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Btill, the black blood is there, and her 
guardian is very illadvised to permit the girl 
to visit England. I suppose until she is of 
age he has absolute control over her and her 
fortune?” 

“ Absolute; and as Mr. Bonsfield is agree- 
able to the voyage I really do not see why 
Isobel should not undertake it. Then, too, 
money covers a multitude of sine—like charity, 
this with bitterness wholly foreign to her 
noble nature. A great many men woould not 
hesitate even to marry a Fijian, provided she 
had wealth!” 2 

“True,” said the elder lady, ‘' but all are 
not alike ; and if the girl chances to be pretty 
the will be a perfect firebrand in the county. 
My dear Salome, I am really sorry for you. 


Su 


[‘‘i00K! BANDAL, rook! 





Until now everyone bas regarded you as Sir ' 








Oysril’s heirese—but Miss Drury’s arrival puts | 


quite a different complexion on the case. Of 
ccurse she is his niece, and you but a cousin 
twice removed. You need his money, she does 
not. But we all know that to him that hath 
more shall be given.” 

Salome rose. 

‘Dear Mrs. Vane, I have never hoped to 
inherit the property. Sir Cyril took me out 
of charity, and has been most generous to me; 
but I have no claim upon him, and I cannot 
think how the idea obtained that I should one 
day be mistress of Drury Hall. And now, at 
the risk of seeming unocivil, I must beg you 
to excuse me, Isobel arrives by the four- 
thirty train, and Iam to meet her. I have 
no time to loge.” 

“TI will accept my dismissal gracefally,” 
laughed Mrs. Vane. ‘And, by the way, 
Salome, you will of course bring your cousin 
to the flower show to-morrow? All the élite 
of the county will be there.” 

‘Yes, if she wishes it, and is not too 
fatigued with her travels. Good-bye!” 

Mrs. Vane stepped into her carriage, and 
was driven away. Once she looked back at 
the Hall. 

‘* What an awfolly dreary place!” she said. 
‘*Ugh! I would not live there for a king's 
ransom !’’ 

A dreary place—yes! For years a dark 
cloud had hung over it, and the worthy people 
of Paston regarded it with superstitious awe ; 
whilst not the bravest of them would have 
entered the south wing for untold gold. 

They whispered ghostly stories of it, and if 
by chance after twilight a servant in passing 
should hear an owl hoot or a bat whirring 
round be or she wonld run for dear life, say- 
ing that Old Sir Cyril's ghost was abroad. 

The present owner, Sir Cyril, the old man’s 
son, affected to sooff at the uncanny legends, 
but none the less it was said he cared little 
to visit the south wing, one room of which 
had been closed ever since his father was 
found there dead in his bed. 


IT WAS CAUGHT IN THE GIMP,’’ EXOLAIMED ISOBEL ] 














It was a very old, tut still onforgotien 
tragedy, which Isobel’s coming quickened into 
new life; and Sir Cyril’s thoughts would 
revert to it whilet he waited his nieces’ 
arrival. 

He was a strange, taciturn man, highly 
respected by all who knew him, but loved by 
none; the sternest magistrate on the bench, 
the greatest foe to poachers and criminals of 
all sorts and conditions, He had no mercy 
on « first fault, but to do him justice, he wad 
no rerpecter of persons, generous only by fits 
and starts save to Salome, whom he regarce? 
with some semblance of » ffection. 

Sombre in all his moods, rarely entertaining 
and never visiting—ordering bis house in an 
almost puritanical fashion—such & man was 
Sir Cyril the second. 

Years ago he had married, although no one 
was cognisant of the fact, until bis father wac 
laid to rest; and for his bride he had chosen 
& pretty danseuse, a8 Virtuous and kindly as 
she was fair to look upon. But she had died 
within two years of their marriege, and no 
other woman had ever filled ber place. 

It was said that the Drurys were rarely 
fortunate in their marriages. Of the three 
sons Augustus, the eldest, had wedded an 
heiresr, who proved to bea vulgar scold, co 
that before six monthe’ had passed he sepa- 
rated from her, himself dying shortly after. 

Cyril, the second, then a man of fashion 
and of fast repute, chose the unknown 
danscuse ; whilst Edgar—strongly suspected of 
the murder of hia father, bad tuken to wife = 
beautifal qaadroon, who dying, left him as 
her dearest legacy, a daughter of some twelve 
years—this same Isobel who was now the one 
absorbing topic of conversation in the county. 

Salome having dressed with especial care, 
invaded Sir Cyrit’s private sanctum. 

“Are not you going with me to the 
station ?” she asked. 

‘ No,” he answered, hurriedly ; ‘‘ probably 
I should only embarrass my niece. My 
manner, I am aware, isfar frcm ingratiating 
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and for me, Salome, the meeting can only be 
painfol. You must say all that is necessary 
and kind, and thas you may the sooner be- 
come acquainted, I shall leave yoa together 
antil dinner. I hope you will bs very good 
friends. Her father was my favourite brother, 
and the best of ua all.” 

‘‘ Then you do not believe him guilty of the 
atrocious charge brought againes him? ’’ 

“No, and I never did! Bat let me remind 
you again that I do not care to recall the 
hideous story. I cam only hope the girl is 
ignorant of it. Poor Edgar! To think he 
should have been dead eighteen months, and 
I not koow it!”’ 

“I wonder he never wrote you in all the 
years of his exile,” Sslome said, dreamily. 

‘‘ Read this, and you will a his 
silence better; there is a note from B uefisld 
too. Yon oan return both to me later on,"’ 
and handing the two papers to her, he went 
out, leaving her free to digest them at her 
leisure. 

Edgar Drary’s letter was. not long, and ran 


saug:— 


‘‘My pean Brormer,—After all these years 
of silence, and now with the hand of death 
upon me, I write you in my child's behalf. 
Eziled, acoused of the most heinous crime, 
maddened by the thought thas even those 
who knew me best, believed me guilty, I fled 
trom England, a most foolish step; but I was 
young then, and believed than flight was the 
only resource lefs me, and in fresh scenes, 
smong fresh people, tried to forget the wrongs 
i bad endured, and with them ali those things 
I had loved and prized. I prospered mightily. 
E\verything I touched turned to gold, and 
shortly, right or wrong, I married. But my 
wife hag long since been dead, and my only 
saild, a girl not yet seventeen, will soon be 
alone in the world save me, | have kept my- 

if acquainted with the fortones of the family, 
and know that when I am gove you wiil be its 
aole male representative, 

** And of youl demand that love, that care 
for Isobel, which, until now, [ have lavished 
apon her. This letter, piaced in the hands of 
my solicitor, who is likewise Tsobel's future 
guardian, will not be forwarded to you until 
the has attained her eighteenth birthday, 
vhen she will hear as much of my story as 
Bousfield seea fit to tell her. 

** T leave is entirely to her discretion whether 
she comes to England or no; bat your reply 
+0 this, addressed to Bourfieid, 1 am sure will 
largely inflaence her decision. For the present 
she remains with her guardian, who, in due 
vime, will forward this, together with copies 
of the certificates of my marriage and her 
birth. Peaying that your life has been 
brighter than mine.—I remain, your loving 
srosher, “ Epaar Drury.” 

The lawyer's communication was very brief 
indeed, 


"Dear Sin Crrm,—The enclosure togethor 
vith certificates of my client’s marriage aad 
Miss Isobel Deary's birth, will tell you all 
that is necessary, Agaiast my will, my ward 
haa determined to cross over to England. 
Before this packet reachas you she will have 
lef by the Euphrosyne, timed to arrive at 
Southampton ou the twanty-third of Jane 
Committing her to yoar care.—Bslieve me, 
respecifally yours, ‘ Danien BoosrizLp.” 


Salome, folding the letters, looked thought. ; 


faliy from the window. 


“Poor fellow!” she said. ‘Poor fellow! | 


5@ Was 80 young when it all happened. If 
yonder « little that Isobel shonid resolve to 
come, knowing the clond under which he lived 
snd died. I wonder too how mach she 
Eknowa.” 

Then a servant announcing the brongham, 
he stepped ont and was soon whirling to- 
wards tho atation, arriving only ic time to 
mei the expected gasata, 

Aa the carriagea were disgorged of their 
travellers, Satome esverty scanned cach new 











lady who could possibly be her freshly-dis- 
covered relative. 

But when the platform had a little cleared, 
she saw suddenly a girl of such marvellous 
beanty, that men perforce tarned to look at 
her. A slim, young thing she was, of medium 
height, with a flower-like face of richest 
colouring, the skin being clear, pale olive, with 
&@ warm fiush on the cheeks. The large eyes 
were deep, sofs, and tender, and well-nigh as 
black as the waving hair coiled negligently 
upon the nape of the neck. 

She moved with silent and supple grace, 
and as Salome hesitated whether or no to 
address her, she accosted an official, in the 
sweetest and clearest of voices, inquiring if 
anyone from the Hall had arrived to meet 
her. Before he could answer, Salome was 
beside her. 

‘Cousin Isobel, I give you welcome,” and 
with that she offered her hand. 

The girl gave one swift, searching glance 
into the grave, kind, face, then she answered 
with the simplicity of a child,— 

‘‘ Thank you so much. May I kiss you?” 

Half-smiling Salome bent her stately head, 
and kissed the beantifal, scarles mouth. 

‘My dear,” she said, ever so gently. “I 
hope you will be very happy with us, and 
that you will les me be aa an elder sister to 
you? ” 

“You are very good! I feel I love you 
already!’ impulsively. ‘Your voice sounds 
80 true and so womanly !”’ 

A moment later they were seated in the 
brougham, aud Salome was giving Isobsi a 
short history of ali the county families, to 
which the girl listened with evident interest ; 
bot when the ball loomed in sight, she 
exclaimed at the air of gloom overhanging it, 

‘‘It is rather grim-looking,” said Salome. 
‘You shal! teach us how to make it bright; I 
am afraid we bave been stagnating, but all 
that muet be altered now—you areso young!” 

‘*T am eighteen,” the girl interrupted, with 
dignity, ‘‘and you?” 

“Twenty-four; quite an old woman you 
see; and I have lived eo long alone with Sir 
Cyril that I feel older than I really am.” 

* You do no not look old!” naively, ‘and 
T am sure I shall love you!” 

“T hope so; and you must remember that 
in all things you sre to please youreelf, I 
have fitted up two of the most cheerful rooms 
for you, and if there is anything you wish 
altered, you have bat to say co! You are 
mistress now!’ 

“I! oh, no! I would never depose you, and 
T know actually nothing of housekeeping and 


ite attendant worries! On, why is that wing 


closed—it ig the handsomess part of the 
Hall?" 

‘It is the South wing as you see,” answered 
Salome, flashed and confused. 

* That is where my grandfather was mur- 
dered !’’ said the girl, quietly. ‘‘ Salome, do 
you know the story? Ah, yes, and one day 
you will tell it me? Perhaps my coming has 


| amazed you; but I have a good reason for 
| the journey. I intend to spend all my life, 


all my fortune, if need be, in vindicating my 
father’s innocence. Bat oh! the bitter 


| thonght—when I achieve success, and his 
| name ie once more stainless before all men— 


he will not know it—the good news will come 
too late to give him any joy, for the grave has 
awaliowed him! On, my father! oh, my dear 
father! There is only your little gir! to 
battle for yon—but she will not brook defeat !”’ 

With those words, the whole character of 
the lovely, mobile face was changed, and ths 
set line of the scarlet lips, showed that what- 
ever quality shé lacked ij was not derermina- 
tion, 

“My dear,” said Salome, a little uncer- 
tainly, “do not think of such things now.” 

I think of it at all times, since Mr. Bous. 
field told me the listle he considered necessary 
for me to know. He said I had set myself a 
hopeless task; but I will not believe that, 


; | and surely Uncle Crrit will help me.” 
face, bat for some tine did not discover any | 


“ Tae subject ig so painfal to him that ié is 








FS] 


seldom mentioned in hia presence; be careful 
not to broach it suddenly, he loved your 
father dearly." 

“And because is ig painfal to him to 
remember all my father suffered, he makes no 
effort—has never made any—to bring the real 
culprit to jastice?'’ asked Isobel, quickly, 
His is net love at all, for true love is self. 
sacrificing. Is he glad or sorry that I am 
taking him by storm?” 

“He cannot fail to ba glad. Yon will bring 
new life to the Hall!’ then, having alighted, 
she turned to Isobel, and kissing her said, 
*‘ Weloome home, dear,” and so led her in, 

‘‘ Where is my uncle? Why does he not 
come to meet me?” asked Isobel, pausing in 
the ball, ‘at bome, we do not welcome our 
friends thus!” 

You must not jadge Sir Cyril by any given 
rule; he is not like other men, and people say 
that his wife's death utterly changed his 
character. But you will see him presently, 
In the msanwhile come to your room, and 
Alice, the maid epesially ses apart for you, 
shall bring you coffee, that will refresh you 
after your long jonroey,’”’ and then she went 
away to her own apartments. 

The coffee being dniy brought in, Alice 
proffered her services, but Ieobei declized with 
& Smile, — 

‘Tam used to helping myself, thank you, 
and shall manages very well. How pretty 
this room iat” 

“Ts ig miss! The roses and westeria are 
something wonderfal! Miss Salome used to 
make this her boudoir, but she said you had 
been accustomed to having everything bright 
abont you, and so she gave it up to you.”’ 

‘Bat I can’s allow that,” oried Iaocbel, 
impetuously, “ She must not sacrifice herself 
tome; Will you take me to her, that I may 
tell her 80?" 

‘She wouldn't liks it, miss! She loves to 
do kind things, bus she hates to be thanked 
for doing them, Mies Saloms ia next door to 





‘But I shall be miserable knowing I have 
ousted her from her roome ! ”’ 

‘* Indeed, miss, you need not. If you are 
pleated she will be more thau satisfied. You 
will exonse me, miss. I had forgotten to lay 
out her dress!’’ and then, as Alice dis- 
appeared, Isobel rose, 

Thers were tears in the lovely Jaminous 
eyes, for kindness always touched her keenly ; 
indeed, she was extravagantly gratefal for the 
least little service, and Salome’s gentle 
thoughtfulness, touched her keenly. 

‘She is very good and kind,” she said, 
under her breath, ‘and, if Iam patient, she 
will help me,” then, as she thought, the old 
look of stern resolve settled once more on her 
beantifal face, and she held hsr head erect, s¢ 
her gaze wandered to the gloomy windows of 
the south wing. 

‘*Father,” she said, “oh, my father! 
How often I wondered why you s0 rarely 
smiled, and why life held no leass pleseure 
for you. Now I know, and oh, Heaven helping 
me, I will yet clear your dear namie of this 
foul blot,’’ and then she fel! on her knees, 
and prayed with all ber heart, that her’s 
might be the hand to wips away she stain ! 

When she had grown oslmer, she rose and 
dressed, taking ezpecial care with her toilet, 
being 80 wishfal to win her nucte’s love. 
Salome gave a quick cry of admiration ay she 
saw her standing in the open doorway. She 
Was Wearing a gown of some sofs Indian staff 
of a deep, orange hne, and at her breast and 
in the raven massee of her hair, blood-red 
lilies barned likes fire 

“Shall Ido?” she asked, with a bewilder- 
ing smile, ‘Will my unole approve me? 
Or am I just & wee bit too barbaric?” 

‘*You are perfection He must needs be 
proud of you,” said Salome, and putting an 
arm aboui the enpple waies, she hait.led, half 
drew Isobel to Sir Cyril's eanctam. 

As thay entered he rove to mest them; and 
it seamed to Isobsl he looked relieved ag his 


L eyes resisd upon her. 
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“You are not like your father,” he said, 
loviy, **Hdgar was fair; but I am glad. I 
>ou't think I could bear to be daily reminded 
>? him, #3 I shoald be i? you were in the least 
, Drury. For his sake now, and shortly for 

sat own I hope, you are welcomedear.” He 
qid not, however, attempt to kisa the upturned 
fe, of even £0 much ag touch her hand, 

Chilled by bis manner, Iscbsl drew back. 
There were tearg in her syes, and her lips 

iivered omniously,— 
«You are sorry I oame?” 
yety low voice. 

“Nol” wearily, “oh, nol You are a 
Denry and thie is your rightfal place. I am 
»iaaged to welcome you; but I ama man of 
‘sy words. In time you will understand me 
od not expeos much of mc! Now, shall we 


she acked, in a 


» inte dinner, my dear ? You must be almost | 


starving!” 

And Isobel, remembering Salome’s words, 
« You must not jadge Sir Oyril by any given 
ale,’ tried to be content with his very luks- 
warm welcome, Bat deep down in her heart 
was the conviction that she and her unole 
-onid never be great friends, and-she whis- 
ered to hereelf, — 

“eis no more like my father, than I to 
Terontes }"” 


CHAPTER I, 


‘ WouLp you care to go tc the Flower Siow, 


shel? It is the affair of the year at Paston. | 
Chis afternoon all the élite will be gathered | 


vgether, and it will bea splendid chance for 
n to get acquainted with your neighbours. 


Taere ia always @ good band, and some of the | 


exhibits are well worth seeing, In the evening 
the middle classes, and the better sort of 
villagers attend. It is a great treat to 
them!” 

“J shall like to go. Is is kind of you to 
soggeet it Salome !”’ 

‘‘Well, wa will make up & small party. 


Mrs, Vane has kindly consented to chaperone | 
us, and Randal, her sox, will go with us too. | 
He is quite a favourite of mine, and as they | 
are OUr nearest neighbours, I want you to | 


know them well, Miss Vane goss with Mrs. 
leving, to whose brother she is engaged, so the 
brongham will carry us comfortably.” 

“ At what time do we go into the grounds?" 

“Abont half-past two; but punctuality ia 
never the order of tha day; only, if one is 
tolerably early, one escapes the greatest crush. 
I will order lanch at one. Now, if you will 
cxouse me, dear, I will get through some of 
this correspondence |!” 


“Ob, treat me quite as one of the house- | 


hold. Idonot wish to be considered in the 
light of a guest, and 1 cam ocoupy myself with 
& book.” 

So the morning passed quickly and quietly. 
After lonch Isobel went away to dress, linger- 
ing longer than usual over her toilet, becanee 
for ber dead father’s sake sas wished to make 
% 00d impression upon those who had kaown 
him long ago. 


When she came down Salome was already | 


dressed and waiting, She affested dark 


ccloura and a somewhat matronly style; bat | 
the looked very nice in her black silk and | 


‘s°c8. onrelieved by any colour save @ cluster 
of pink roses at her throat. 

‘* My dear,” she said, taking Teobel’a hands 
udly, ‘you make me eppear quite a dowdy. 


hon 


t 


ona 


eyed, 


Her great, star-like eyes were bright with 


‘itement, the exquisite mouth was curved in | 


& faint smile, and the gown she wore was weil 
calculated to enhance her charms. 


Ii was of maize net and lace, and at her | 


throat, in her belt, she bad arranged clusters 
« scariest geraniums, Te wide brimmed hat 
558 wore was adorned with the same natural 
UOWEerg, 


“My dear,” ssid Miss Drurv, “ there will ba 


“826 to compare with you. Do youknow how | 


here, etand back and let me admira your | 
sinty finery!’ and laughing a little the girl | 


very lovely you are, child, and that beauty is 
& power?” 
Isobel flashed hotly. 
‘*I suppose I am pretty,” she answered, 

; nsively, ‘*but I do not think I have given 
| Much thought to that. My mind has been 
| filled co long with one idea.” 
| ‘And that idea for to-day you must relegate 
| to the back ground,” smiled Salome. ‘Come, 
; dear, the carriage is waiting!” 
| In the hall they met Sir Cyril. 
|} “Do you make one of our party?” asked 
| Isobel, laying a detaining hand upon his arm. 
; “Il oh, no, [havea strong personal objec- 
| tion to any soré of festivity ; but I hope you 

will enjoy your first onting. Your cousin tella 
| me the flower show is really good; and you 
| are lookiog charming.’”’ and with that he 
pasced cn; but there was a cloud on the girl’s 
brow. 
| “Why does-he persist in treating me as a 
; Stranger? Why does he think it necessary to 
; pay me trite compliments ?"’ she asked. 
; “Zam gure he wishes to be ali that is 
| friendly, dear, but he has an unfortunate 
| manner, You will get used to it in time.” 
; “ Perhaps,” said the girl, sadiy, “if I had 
} been like papa in face 2nd mind he would have 
! loved me better,” 

‘He is glad that you resemble your mother. 
He joved your father too dearly to wish to he 
reminded hourly of the logs he has sustained. 
Now look your brightest, for there ia the 
| Vane's house, acd thas is Randal coming to 
mee? us.’’ 

A tall young feilow, with an open, honest 
, face, and the frankest of blue eyes, ran down 
{ the steps. 
| Salome, how good of you to bring Miss 

Drury along,” and then as the ceremony of 
| introdaction was gone through the unmistak. 
i able glance of admiration he bent upon her 
deepened the colour in the girl’s fave, ‘I 
hope you wiil like England and us,” he went 
on, With a pleasant laugh, “and you see for 
; yourself we do sccasionally get # really brighs 
snd hofj day. I believe those reared abrosd 
imagine the sun ia unknown to us. Ab, here 
comes the mater. Mother, you see how good 
Sslome has b:en to ua?” 


The lady gave one awift, startied glance into | 


; the exquisite face opposing her, then she said 
| & few coldly courteous words; but it was 
| evident to her son that for some reason she 
' was not too well pleased, and the drive to the 
| grounds was rather silent, 
| Randal, with a coolness that characterised 
| most of his proceedings, took possession of 
Isobel, and let the way, whilat Salome followed 
| with Mrz. Vane. 

‘“T am inclined to be angry with you!” 
| remarked the latter. “I said if the girl was 


| pretty she would be a perfect firebrana in our | 


| midet—pretty! Why she ia the loveliest 
| creature I have ever seen, and, with a glance 
| at Randal, young men are so susceptible, She 
| ought never to have lefs Jamaica!” 

‘Taat was for hersel? to decide,’ Salome 
| answered, coldly, ‘and Tam very glad to have 
| her here. Sheisasnice assheis beautiful, I 
only hops we shail not soon lose her,’ and 
seeing the subject was distastefal to her com- 
psvion, Mra. Vane wisely said no more, 

Randal conducted his charge through the 
tents, stopping now and again to introduce 
her to friends and acquaintances, 
| Flossie Vans, his sister, was delighted with 
| her, and ssid eagerly they must be very good 
friends, and Randal thought she had never been 
80 pretty or so winsome a3 when, regardless of 
conventionalisy she kisced Isobel, sxying,—. 

“Is is a liberty I know, but you sre £0 
lovely, and you must be ao lonely. May I call 
| and ses you to-morrow?” 
|; “J shalt be glad. Salome allows me ‘to 
receive jasé as though I, and not she, were 
mistress of the situation.” 

‘Salome is a darling!” and with a gay 
good-bye, Miss Vane moved on with her little 
train of frienda, 

“ Howinsnfierably hot it is.”’ said Randal. 
‘Have you seen enough? if you have wa 





will go into the open. We shall hear the band 

better, and can criticise all new-comersa to our 
hesrts’ content. I know of a seat under a 
huge walnus, jast the loveliest coigne of vant- 
age. Will you come?” 

‘‘Yes, The noise is making me quite 
siopid. Oh! Mr. Vane!” as they emerged 
into the open, *‘how beantifol isis! I used 
to dream as a child of my father's native 
land, and wondered why he who loved it so 
dearly should never wish to revisit it! Now 
I understand,’ and she lifted her wonderful 
eyes to his. ‘You, of course, know his sad 
story?” 

‘Yes, The Drurys and Vanes have been 
neighbours for years; I conld not well avoid 
knowing it. Buv, Miss Drary, upon my 
honour, I believe your father was as guiltless 
aa myself of the crime of which he stands 
| gcouged,” 

Sse turned to him with an impulsive 
gesture. 

“Thank you ! ch thank yon for thoss words! 
It is good to know thet there are « few living 
who yet have faith in him. Mr. Vane, he 
simply could not have done it, Why, he was 
| too tender and g’eat-hearted to harm a living 
; thing. My motner worshipped him, and I— 
oh! when [I lost him, I felt as thoneh never 

any more could I be glad! And I have get 
| myself ® tack for his sake, in which I shall 
; not falter, ZI am resolved to unravel this 

awfal mystery surrounding him. And alag! 
| no oneis willing to help me!” ving 
| “I wonld help you,” impetnonsty, “if I 
knew how. Tell me what to do? 

And es they reached the sequestered seat 
of which he had spoken, he turned to her with 
eager haste; and, from different causes, each 
forgot the passing crowds, the time and place, 
and were deaf to the sweet strains the band 
discoursed. 

“You may tell me first the details of the 
tragedy,” said Isobel. ‘ At present I know 
only the bare outlines, and I do not wish to 
| haraes Salome with my questions. She does 
not like the subject; and I am afraid to ap- 
proach my uncle upon it. I—I am sorry to 
say I think we shall never be great friends!” 

** Sir Cyril ia not & man one oan easily ap- 
proach. I often wonder if he ever was guilty 
| of any hnman weakness. I snppore once he 
; was, for those who remember him ss & young 
| man say he idoliced his wife, and that her 
| prematore death changed him from a oareleas, 
| pleasure loving man to whss he now ia, 

; don’s know if I am qnite justificd in telling 
| you the Drury tragedy, bat——"’ 

** You wili not refase a danghter's prayer?” 
eagerly, passionately. “Think if it were 
your father, who had lived and died under 
such a fonl and groundless suspicion, would 
you tamely allow him to rest in his dia- 
honoured grave, his name ®& byword, his 
memory execrated ?'’ 

“Oh no! no! not" 
“i Then help me to find the real culprit, and 
then——” 

‘* Then,” he asked quickly, “ what will you 
do?” 

‘*T cannot say yet. Heaven knows I would 
not wish him to soffer the penalty of the 
law! Would that bring my father back? 
Bat he must clear his dear name from this 
stain. And then—well then I will go back to 
my home, to his grave, and there I will 
whisper whst I have done, and how those 
who were hasty to condemn him have re- 
pented their haste; and he will hear and 
i understand.” 
| But you are too young and too weak for 
| such a task, You will need strong hands and 
| a stous heart to aid you. Misa Drury, I do 
| not think I am a cowerd. Let me be your 
aide camp?" 

“Will yon?” locking fearlessly into ‘his 
clear, honest eyes. “Ah! I am sare I may 
| ¢rast you, and with all roy heart I thank yon. 
| We will succeed, we must succeed. And now, 
| please, the atory you promised?” 
| Mrs. Vane, watching from 9 distance, 
' frowned, bit her lip in eager, 
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“She is lovely; and he is impressed by 
her,’ ehe said to herself; ‘‘ but I will move 
Heaven end earth before he shall marry a 
murderer's child! I wonder she has the 
audacity to appear in public so soon 7” 

Happily ignorant of the lady’s wrath, 
Isobel sat with hands loosely clasped before 
her, her large dark eyes fixed upon the young 
man’s face. Her lips a little parted with 
excitement, for now, for the first time, she 
was to hear the full history of the Drury 
tragedy. And, without any preface, Randal 
began,— 

‘‘Augustos Drury had been dead nine 
months when his father, old Sir Cyril, met bis 
death. The present Sir Cyril was living in 
town, and Edgar had been absent from home 
for several weeks, when he suddenly, and with- 
out warning, returned. The old man, he was 
your grandfather, and, perhaps, I ought not to 
tell you this, was a harsh and wicked old 
reprobate, and his sons had never given him 
either affection or confidence ; and now, when 
he lay weak and ill upon his bed, Edgar was 
the only relative who thought it necessary to 
visit him. He came late one Ootober after- 
noon, and went straight to his father’s room, 
where Jenks, the butler, left him. Father and 
son dined together, and seemed on a fairly 
friendly footing, but towards midnight, the 
servants heard high voices in angry dispute, 
and Jenks thought of going to mediate 
between them, being a “= person, when 
there came a sudden lall, after that all was 
intensely quiet; but no one suspected mis- 
chief, and all retired to their rooms. In the 
morning Sir Cyril was found dead, stabbed to 
the heart, and Edgar was gone. 

‘* The room in which the old man slept is, as 
you know, on the second floor, and surrounded 
by a balcony. The police stated that the 
murderer, whoever he might be, had escaped 
by dropping from this to the ground, for the 
floor of the balcony had traces of muddy feet 
upon it, and the ground beneath bore the 
impress of the same foot, and there were 
those who swore it corresponded with your 
father’s in shape and size. He was the last 
person seen or known to have been with your 
grandfather--they had quarrelled violently, 
and he had left the house secretly. 

Everything told against him, and a warrant 
was issued for his arrest, and then he made 
his first false step. He fled, being afraid of 
conviction, and he left behind him a letter in 
which he stated, that he had received tidings 
of the murder, and of the charge against him. 
He could not stay to face an almost certain 
doom, and so he was going away to hide him. 
self from all who had ever known him. 

‘ No clue to the real murderer was ever 
discovered; but from all I have learned of | 
your father’s previous character, I cannot 
believe him guilty, and yet what least ray of 
hope is there to prove him otherwise?” 

‘I do not know, I cannot see clearly yet,” 
the girl answered, a little wildly. ‘It is all 
dark, but somewhere there must be light, and 
in some way I shall find it. Thank you, Mr. 
Vane for your patience and kindness, I shall | 
not forget them |” 

*‘ And you will draw upon my patience and 
kindness as you are pleased to call them, | 
until you have no further need of me!” 
eagerly, ‘‘and then together we will rejoice 
Over our discovery !"’ 

With childlike trust, touching in its simpli- 
city, she laid her hands in hia. 

** You must teach me how to thank you, for | 
now my heart is too fall for words!" 

He knew that curious eyes were upon them, | 
and so he released the slender fingere quickly, 
though, indeed, he would fain have held them 
fast, for the glamour of her sweetness and | 
beauty was upon bim, and all his pulses 
tbrobbed with a sudden wild rapture, 

“It is a compact," he said, as calmly as he 
could. “I am your friend until you shall | 
need a friend no more!" 

**Once my friend always my friend,” she 
answered, gravely, and then she roe. 
“ Balome is signalling me, Shall we go back — 





! 


| 


to her? No; I don't care to see the tents 
again, it is better out out here.” 

So he took her back to her cousin, and Mrs. 
Vane adroitly contrived to separate him from 
Iscbel. 

‘‘ Randal,” she said, in an angry whisper, 
‘* You must be mad to render yourself so con- 
spicuous with that octorcon. She is 
beantifal; but,” with an expressive shrug of 
her shapely shouldere, ‘she is impossible, 
you know!” 

*TI do not know that. Apparently Lord 
Clanroy does not think so!” 

“Pooh! He is not serious in his atten: 
tions—what man would marry a oriminal's 
daughter!” 

“I would if I loved her, and she would 
have me!” said Randal, stoutly, and turned 
on his heel. 

It was impossible to obtain farther speech 
with Isobel that day, and he returned home 
in a discontented frame of mind. Bat the 
following morning, Flossie, joining him in 
the garden, said, — 

‘IT wonder,” with an arch glance at him, 
“if you would care to go with me?” 

She was a pretty little woman, and Randal 
was very proud of her, very willing at any 
time to accompany her on any excursion, 
whether of pleasure or business, so now he 
he said, pulling one tiny ear. 

‘* Where are you going, Flosa?”’ 

“I thought of walking through the mea- 
dows to the Hall. Our new acquaintance so 
favourably impressed me, I want to see 
more of her. Isn't she lovely, Randal?” 

‘Is she?” conscious of a elightly heightened 
colour, 

‘© Of course she is, stupid ! Oh, where were 
your eyes yesterday, not to find that out? 
Bat, perhaps, she isn’t quite your style, and 
you do not care to go?” 

“Oh! I'll go, if only to oblige you!” 
quickly, and Flossie, with a delicious move, 


os What a dear, unselfish creature, you are !”’ 





CHAPTER III. 


‘Bir Cyzm—Unole can I speak to you a 
moment?” said Isobel one morning, when she 
had been a month at Paston. 

She was pale with excitement, and the 
hand resting upon the table was very tremu- 
lous. and her eyes were eager. 

‘*What can I do for you?” he answered, 
looking up. ‘‘Iam yours to command— that 
is to any reasonable extent.” 

‘Thank you much! I do not think you 


, Will consider me unreasonable. I am only 


desirous to clear my father’s name,” and now, 


, in her eagerness she came to his side and laid 
, her bands entreatingly upon his arm. ‘I 
, have been here four whole weeks and I bave 
, done nothing yet, I feel myself unworthy to 
, bear his name—his dear, and, to me, his 


honoured nsme,—until I have done something 
in bis cause.” 

Sir Cyril's cold, grey eyes met hers steadily. 

“May I ssk how long this idea has 
possessed you, and what it is you propose 
doing?” 

‘It bas been with me ever since Mr. Bous- 
field told me a little of the truth. I propose 
to spend myself and my forture in finding 
the real murderer. Surely you do not believe 
your brother guilty ?” 

‘*I do not think he was; but one cannot be 
certain,” 

Her hands relaxed their gentle hold, the 
blood rushed in a crimson tide to her face and 
brow, and her eyes flashed indignantly. 

“Tf, for a moment, you believed him so base, 
you never deserved the love he gave you!” 


. Bhe said, in a low, tense voice, ‘ And yet 


you are his brother !” 
‘You speak bitterly and unjustly,” Sir 
Cyril answered, not moved in the least from 


, his calm; ‘“‘but I exouse you on the score of 


your youth. Tell me how you proposed se}- 
ting to work on this self-impored tack?" 





‘I want you to give me the keys of the 
South Wing. I should like to begin my 
labours there ; it seems to me I should fing 
some olue there.” 

“The South Wirg is given over to the 
moths and corruption. All that was possible 
to be done with regard to discovering the 
murderer was done years ago. Let it rest, 
I will not allow the awfal scandal to be re. 
vived !” 

The hot blood in the girl’s veins revolted at 
his arbitrary tone and manner. 

“ Sir!’ she said, almost fiercely, “it has 
never yet died out! It may te nothing to 

ou that men speak evil of your dead brother, 
bat it is all to me; and with or without 
your consent I shall begin and pursue my 
search!” and she went swiftly from the 
room, Sir Cyri! watching her retreating figure 
with moody eyes. 

‘The girl is a termagant,”’ he said, slowly, 
‘‘T suppose she resembles her mother,” and 
he turned again to his books. 

Bat Isobel went to Salome. 

“He won’t help me!” she said, with » 
catch in her breath. ‘ He cares for ncthing 
but his own comfort, his own peace of mind; 
bat I am not easily foiled. I have an a!most 
unlimited command of money, and I can em. 
ploy the best talent to help me. Oh! Salome, 
put yourself in my place, would you not do 
even as I am doing?” 

‘If I could screw my coursge up to the stick. 
ing point. But, dear, 1 am afraid after all 
these years your search will be fruitless.” 

‘‘No, no. I shall succeed, because my 
heart is in my work; snd scon or late I shall 
force an entrance into that room.” 

‘Oh! Isobel! Why, even I who am 
reckoned brave, would not enter there for un- 
told gold. Not that I believe in ghosts, bat, 
don’t you know, the room has been left all 
these years just in the state in which it was 
found the morning followirg the tragedy. 
Nothing has been altered ; nos even the blood 
stains have been removed from the carpet.” 

Isobel grew pale, but her resolute face 
showed that she was in no way moved from 
her fixed determination. 

** Ah! yon have nothing at stake,’’ she said, 
gravely. ‘‘I have my father’s honour. There, 
let us say no more about it—it troubles you, 
and I want time to think, You are too busy 
to go out, I suppose?” 

“This morning? Yes, dear. I have some 
accounts to get ready for Sir Cyril. Later! 
shall be entirely at your service.” 

She sighed a little as she looked after the 
slight, gracefal figure in its white gown, flit- 
ting across the lawn to the meadows beyond. 

‘I wish she would think more kindly of 
Cyril,”’ she mused, ‘‘ and that he could under- 
stand her better. Surely he would love her if 
he did,” and then she turned again to those 
** tedious accounts,” 48 Isobel termed them. 

The girl walked rapidly. Her brain was in 
> whirl, her heart was hot and angry within 

er. 

‘*He will make me hate him!” she said, 
aloud and with considerable vehemence. 
‘* How dare he speak slightingly of my father 
—his brother—whose shoe-string he was not 
worthy to tie! But does he suppose, by & 
look or a eneer, he can make me think as he 
tbinks, play the traitor as he plays it?” 

Then, as she turned a bend in the meadows, 
she came face to face with Randal Vane. 

‘“‘Oh,” she said, n>ively. ‘it is you. I was 
going to see Flossie.” 

“She is very much engaged. Won't doas 
well? Malcolm Irving is at our house. and 
will remain as long as Flossie permits, Shall 
we'go through the remaining meadows?” 

She hesitated a moment, then said,— _ 

‘We need not be long; the distance is 
mere trifle. Yes, I will go.” 

So he turned back with her. 

“Now you must tell me what has gone 


‘wrong. You looked simply farious when I 


first saw you, and in your indignation you 
were talking aloud.” 
“It is my uncle angers me,” she answered, 
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swiftly. ‘ Oaly this morning he has refased 
to help me in the object upon which you know 
I have set my beart. Worse still, he declares 
he is not sure of his own brother's inno- 
oence ! ” 

‘I expected no other. Cyril Dcary never 
had too good an opinion of his fellow men. 
What do you intend doing?” 

‘Can youask? And he, you know, is not 
my guardian, he cannot control one action of 
mine!” 

‘«‘ Bat he could make things unpleasant for 
youat the Hall. Uaderstani, I neither think 
nor say he would, but he is apt to be merciless 
to those who offend him. He might even 
refuse you the shelter of hia roof. What 
then?” 

“I would find a refage elsewhere. Mr, 
Vane, do you think it wasan easy thing for 
me to tear myself away from my home, the 
triends who held me so dear, and honoared 
him so highly? Ab! no, no! I felt when I 
set my face towards England that my heart 
would break, but my purpose sustained me, 
and I will never leave here until I have ascom- 
plished it !”’ 

“Do not forget we work together,” he said. 
“ Unity is strength ! 

She looked into his eyes, and saw something 
there that made her own droop, and she so 
sorely trembled that she could not speak. Bat 
Randal, took her hands in his, and drew her 
nearer—nearer still, until she was held close 
in his embrace. 

“ Darling.” he said, “ give me the right to 
help you. I love you, oh! yes, with all my 
heart I love you. Let ms work for you!” 

A tremulous joy was on her face, as shyly 
she lifted her eyes to his. 

“You mean,” she whispered, ‘that I am 
dear to you, despite the cloud upon my 
name ?”’ 

“I mean I worship you, my beautifal aweet- 
heart," he cried, passionately, “that if you 
will not listen to me, no other woman will ever 
bear my name! Isobel?” 

“Yes,” with a sigh of utter happiness, 
‘what would you say ? ” 

“Can you care a little for ma? Darliog! 
darling ! I love you with all my soul!” 

* And I you!” she breathed back, with all 
the abandonment of her half southern nature, 
and then he kissed the sweet mouth, the lov- 
ing, lovesome face, and was silent for awhile 
because his happiness was too great for 
speech. Bat presently he said,— 
an a when shall it he, Isobsl—our wed. 

ing 9 

“Oh not for ever so long!” nsively; then, 
with a sudden flash in her marvellous eyes, 
“never until I can come to you with my name 
‘clean and free from devil’s dirt,’ as one of 
your great songstresses says. When you and 
I together oan ory to a oruel world, ‘Edgar 
Deury was innocent,’ then, and only then, will 
I link my life to yours, N2t a word, I will 
not hear you. Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! I 
love you too well to ever bring shame into your 
home!" and then she clung wildly to him, 
and wept a little space, for though she had 
high courage and great powers o! endvrance, 
there was yet enough of her mother’s race in 
her to make her at times like a little child in 
fear and simplicity. 

And Randal soothed her after the fashion of 
lovers from time immemorial, until the 
brightness returned to her face, and, leaning 
on his arm, she looked into his eyes with eyes 
all aglow with love, and listening to his words 
she forgot to be afraid of the fatare. 

With all the boundless confiience of youth, 
they talked together of the time, not far dis- 
tant, when their search being ended in a great 
and blessed triamph, they, too, should join 
bands never to part again on this side of the 
grave. When Isobel, as Edgar Drary's daugh.- 
ter, might hold her head erect, and proclaim 
her father no more an unconvicted criminal, 
pate martyr ; and the time flew fast for them 

It was not until the church bells chimed two 
that Isobel remembered Salome and her uncle 











would be waiting luncheon. Then, with little 
imperious hands, she thrust him away. 

‘Les me go now orl will not give you one 
minute alone to-night. You know how reso- 
late I am on occasion. Go, go, dear Randal, 
you must be reasonable!" and then she skil- 
fally eladed the arm he put out to stay her 
passage, and fled by him him like an antelope ; 
bus at & little distance she turned and kissed 
her hand to him. The envious trees and 
bushes hid her from his sight, and he went 
slowly and thoughtfully homewards. 

It struck Salome that Isobel was unusually 
qniet at luncheon, and that her appetite was 
of the poorest, bat she said nothing until they 
adjourned to her boudoir. Then with an 
— arm about the girl's waist, she 
said,— 

‘* What is it, Isobel? Have you anything 
to tell me?” 

The lovely face flashed rosy red, the shy eyes 
drooped. 

“Qn, yes, dear cousin, Randal has asked 
me to-day if—if I cared enough for him to be 
his wife!” 

‘‘T have seen this coming,” softly stroking 
the raven hair, ‘and you, my bonnibel, what 
did you say?” 

The child looked up fearlessly then. 

**T told him I loved him, and, oh, I do! 
with all my heart, and [ said I would marry 
him when all this mystery is made olear, 
never till then, oh, never till then! He shall 
never live to be ashamed of me!” 

The gentle hand still smoothed the abundant 
tresses, but not a word did Sslome speak until 
she was certain her voice was well under con- 
trol, then she said,— 

‘* Heaven send you both all happiness,” and 
stooping, kissed Isobel gently, 

Bat her heart was very heavy, knowing as 
she did, only too well, in what light the Squire 
and Mrs. Vane regarded Edgar Drury’s 
daughter, : 

“ Heaven help her,” she prayed, ‘' trouble 
will come of this,” and then aloud,— 

‘And when is Sir Cyril to know of your 
engagement, little one?” 

“To-morrow; after—after Randal has told 
the Squire. Salome, you do not think, dear, 
that in my happiness I shall forget with what 
purpose I came to England?’ 

“‘I know you better, child; and now as the 
Vanes dine with us to-night, all in your 
honour, you know, you must make yourself 
look your loveliest; aad I intend to dress your 
hair in the most approved style. Fiossie will 
be delighted when she learns the news. Yoa 
have quite won her heart.” 

‘* Salome,” hesitatingly, ‘do you think Mrs. 
Vane quite likes me? Sometimes I have seen 
her looking at me so curiously that I have 
been afraid, all unconsciously, I have given her 
offence.” 

‘She is not by any means an effasive 
woman, dear. Do not worry yourself with 
fancies like these, bat come with me and let 
me select your dress. Randal, I know, likes 
you in white. We will study his taste this 
evening.” 

Bat contrary to Isobel’s expectations the 
evening was not a particularly happy one. 
Mrs. Vane seemed wonderfally alert, and, 
thanks to her clever generalship, the lovers 
had no least chance of private speech, although 
Flossie, who also had an inkling of the trae 
state of affairs, endeavoured to assist them. 

‘Never mind, darling,” whispered Randal 
at parting, ‘‘ after to-morrow we shall not be 
subject to such restrictions. Good-night, and 
Heaven bless you!” 

And in the morning he went to his father. 
He had not much hope of sympathy in his 
love affair from Mrs. Vane, knowing her 
opinion with regard to his fiancée; but the 
Squire had always been so indulgent to his 
every wish that he really did not expect any 
opposition from him. 

So it came upon him with a dreadful shook, 
when, having heard him out, the Squire said, 
sternly,— 








| Ihave been deaf to your mother’s warn- ' 


ings, becauce not for an instant did I believe 
they had any substantial foundation. I 
thought you held your name too dear to give 


| it to the child of a half.caste and a murderer. 


I refuse my consent, and if you persistio ful. 
filling your ill-advised contract I can only say 
that I shall at once discontinue your allow- 
ance. You have no prefession, and I scarcely 
think you would sink so low as to become your 
fiancée’s pensioner, Pray let me hear no more 
of this folly !"” 

“By your leave, father, I cannot let things 
slide thus. Is it nvthing to you that all my 
life’s happiness is bound up in Isobel ? Would 
you have me act jike a our, and break faith 
with the woman I love? Stay, I have not 
finished yes. I wish to ask you if thia stain 
can be removed from Edgar Drury’s name, 
would you still object so receive his daughter 
@8 your son's wife?”’ 

**No, although I confess I would much pre- 
fer you should have chosen & woman your 
equal in every respect. Personally, I have no 
dislike to Miss Drury, and she is undoubtedly 
lovely. Bat in withholding my consent I am 
doing you a service you will one day appreci- 
ate. Without a doubt she is the child of a 
parricide! ” 

“‘T never shall believe that, and if she were 
I would still marry her, if she would have 
me; but she makes it a condition that our 
wedding shall never be solemnised until the 
pene ia known and established beyond dis- 
pu ” 

‘‘T am glad she is so sensible. Of course 
you understand your mother must bs made 
acqisinted with this story. She will be dis- 
tinctly angry. Miss Drury ia antagonistic to 
her. You must understand, too, that alshongh 
Fiossie is at liberty to visit the girl, we decline 
to recsive her here until matters are satisfac- 
torily settled!" 

“T think you are acting with undue severity 
towards us both,” the young man eaid, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ bat there is nothing left for us bat 
submission | "’ 

“Or renunciation of each other!” answered 
the Squire as he left the room. 

Mrs. Vane was angry beyond measure when 
acquainted with Randal's engagement, and 
was for forbidding Fiossie to hold any com- 
munication with her; only that young lady 
had a will of her own, and was in the habit of 
using it freely. Besides which, she was very 
fond of her brother's fiancée. 

Then Sir Cyzil had to be told. And forthe 
first time in her life, Salome saw him stirred 
toanger. He was simply furious that a Vane 
should treat a Drury with indignity, and used 
his powers of persuasion to induce Isobel to 
— her engagement. Bat the girl was 

rm, é 

“ Nol" she said, ‘“Oome what may I will 
keep faith with Randal, and I do not blame 
Me, and Mrs, Vane overmuch, If you have 
doubts of your brother's innocence, can you 
wonder that strangers are so firmly convinced 
of his guilt.” 

And seeing arguments and entreaties ailke 
were vain he desisted. Bat certainly it did 
not seem as though the course of the youag 
couple's love was to ran emoothly. 

They met in the flelds or the gardens; but 
neither visited the other’s home. Bat in 
Salome, Isobel found a great help and com. 
fort. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Szpremser had come, but the lovers were 
apparently no nearer the solation of the 
mystery than at the beginning; and, if the 
truth must be told, Randal was fast losing 
hope. Only Isobel woald not believe that 
failure was possible; and not for an instant 
did her courage desert her, not for a moment 
did she waver in her fixed resolve. 

It was on a bright morning that Salome 
asked her if she would care to drive to 
Paston Wyke where the sessions were held. 

‘“ Sir Cyril is on the bench, and he has been 
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teliing me of a desperate poacher who is to 
be tried to-day. Is seems that years ago he 
Was quite a notorious character, and for his 
misdeeds he was transported. He returned 
to Eagland three days ago, made his way to 
Pastop, and beginning hia old malpractices 
Was at once arrested.” 

‘What has he done?" asked Isobel. 
* Anything very dreadfal?"’ 

‘‘Not dreadfal. Bat he was caught with a 
couple of partridges in a bag, and ag he could 
not give a Gatisfactory account of how they 
came into his possession, he was locked up. 
His wife ia quite s decent body, and has 
struggled hard to maintain herself and family. 
Bat I am afraid they have been often in 
actual need of the mere necessaries of life; 
bat such was her pride that she has all along 
refused to accept charity. Pvor soul! she 
has had heavy trials brought upon her mainly 
through her elder children, who, I suppose, 
inherited the father's evil nature.”’ 

‘* I will go,” said Isobe}. ‘‘ I have never been 
witness to a trial of any coré; and I havea 
fancy this poor fellow may not be quite so 
mach sinning as sinced against. I think your 
game laws are infamous, The birds and 
beasts of the fisld cought to be common 
property,” for, in a harmlesa fashion, Isobel 
was a bitof a socialist. ‘I hope Sir Cyril 
will deal leniently with him,” 

‘* He wiil be just,’’ answered Salome, sadly ; 
“bat his jastice is never tempered with 
mercy. There isn’s muoh hope for eush men 
as Jim Blake, when they come before him,” 

‘* Bat there is generally the option of a fine 
isn't there?" 

* OF what use is thas to Blake, who probably 
hasn’t &® penny in the world he can call his 
own.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed, and the lovely face 
Was instinct with indignation, 

‘How easy the law is for the rich,” she 
said, taking up hat and glovea with naste. 
* Oh yes, Salome, let us go! I would not miss 
the trial for s great deal.” 

They drove to Paeton Wyke, and Sir Cyril 
was considerably surprised to see them 
amongst the spectators; bas he made no sign 
that he saw them, as he saé grim and stern, 
awaiting the comiog of each new prisoner. 

There were only five in ail, and their mis- 
demeanours being very venial, the firat four 
were quickly despatched, Then Jim Blake 


_ Was brought in. 


He was not an ili-looking fellow, despite his 
bad reputation, and be carried his head erect 
as if in protest against his accusers—the two 
constables woo bad taken him red-handed in 
his crime. 

The case was very clear. He had bagged a 
coupie of birda, and had foughé hard to retain 
his unlawfal possession of them, and had not 
been captured without inflicting some slight 
injuries on the police. Asked if he were 
guilty or nos, he gave a short, bard Jaugh. 

** Guilty, gents, goilty. Is ainé no use for 
me to say no other; bat don't bs rough on a 
chap. I’d never have took ’em, only the 
missus lay ill absd and there worn’t & mite o’ 
victuais in the place, aud by gosh, I couldn’sé 
see her a-starvin' |" 

Isobel made an impulsive movement, but 
Salome held her back; and then she heard 
Bir Cyril's ooid, equal voice saying, — 

‘“Two months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour.” 

She forgot everything bat the sick, perhaps 
dying woman, of this rough fellow’s love for 
ber, and ssid, ia a low, clear voice,— 

“ Sir Cyril, cannot you fine him instead? I 
am willing 0 pay any sum you may fix.” 

Every eye was turned upon her, bat she 
Was unconscious of this. She only felt the 
stern magisterial gaze upon her, only knew 
vaguely that she was committing a breach of 
decorum, that the majesty of the law was in 
some way offended, and then, like one in a 
dream, she beard her unole’s voice. 

* The prisoner’s offence admits no fine; he 
muéét go to prison," 





She turned ber pitifal eyes upon the man. , 





Alii the defiance and hardihood had gons from 
his face a look of surprised gratitude was 
there instead. 

**Can’é you let me off thia time?” he 
pleaded. ‘J swear l’il pay the young lady 
every farthing back. Let me go for my 
missus sake |” 

“You have reaeived your 
Officers remove him!" 

The sunken eyes flashed, as with an oath, 
Blake brought bis fist down upon the rail 
before him. 

“T'll make ye repent thia ss Jong as yer 
live!” he shouted. ‘‘It was such as yer, 
what sent me away from wife and kids. 
Wuaat come of ’em with meaway? My oldest 
boy, didn’t yer yerself send him to prison for 
takin’ a few turnips out o' yer field—and my 
gal, because she was my gal, couldn't get no 
work—so she went wrong. Oh, onrse yer! 
Curse yer! I'll pay yer back for this when I 
get oat! I’li make yer fe 

** Remove the prisoner! ’’ broke in that icy 
voice, and Biake was dragged away, but 
when near to Isobel, he locked gratefuily at 
her,— 

* You meant to do me good miss," he said, 
‘‘an’ I ain’s the man to forget that,” and so 
suffered himself to be led out. 

‘Ss Let us go,” said Isobel. ‘I have doue no 
good—and—and I feel wretched,” so Salome, 
who was only too glad to escape, followed her. 
The chaise was still waiting for them. and aa 
she stepped in, Isobel said, ‘‘I want you to 
drive me to Blake's cottage. I can't think 
calmly of that poor soul actually wanting 
food. Sir Cyril shonld be without sin him. 
self to be go anxioue to hurl stones at others!” 
and Salome, nos knowing what to say, turned 
the ponies towards Paston. 

Ip was not hard to fiad Mrs. Blake's 
cottage. A’ the door of it stood a poorly clad, 
haif-starved locking young woman, who stared 
with undisguised curiosity as Isobel stepping 
out, and asking Salome to wait for her, went 
towards her. 

“IT wish to see Mra. Blake,” said Isobel, 
“ig she in?” 

‘' Sne's a-bed, or I shonid ba’ been down to 
cours to see how father got on. Yer Sir 
Oyril's niecs, ain’s yor miss? Could yer tell 
me what they've done to him?” and when 
Isobel answered her pitifally, she covered her 
face with her apron awhile, and groaned aa if 
her heart would break. Then looking up again, 
said,— 

‘*Is'll most kill mother, miss; he ain't 
been back wi’ us no more nor three days, and 
he was drove to do what he did. There 
weren’s never a kinder husband and father 
than him. Bat it'll come home to Sir Cyril. 
On, I'll pray every day, he'll be made to suffer 
as we ha’ saffered! He's got a heart 0’ stone, 
miss! A heart o' stone, savin’ yer presence. 
Yer can come upstairs; bat it's a poor 
placa!” 

A peor place! Isobel’s heart throbbed with 
indignation as she saw the wretched shelter 
these poor folks called home, and remembored 
the luxury in which her uncle lived. The 
ceiling was 60 broken, the rafters showed 
through, the walle were discoloured with 


sentence. 





damp, and the stairs leading to Mrs. Blake's ! 


room shook under her light step. The bed- 
room was clean, but utterly without furniture, 
eave for a broken wooden bedstead, and on 
the mattress, lay a poor emaciated creature, 
who looked years older than she reaily was. 

‘s Mother,” said the daughter, “this is 
Miss Drury, and she’s come to see yer, an’ 
teli yer about father; now, don’t take on 
theresa lovey! Yer know how bad it'll make 
yer, and I want yer to [ook spry when father 
comes ont ag'in! ”’ 

“Then they've sent him to prison, Nancs? 
Ob, dear! oh dear! and him not three days 
home! Miss they’ve been awful hard on him, 
ay, fromthe first. He'd never ha’ taken up 
wi’ poachin’ but it was a bad winter, and he 
couldn't abear to see me and the children 
want for bread, Then there was a awfal 


fight twixt the poachers and gamekeepere, 





ad 


and one o’ the keepers got hart dreadfal, ap 
they put that on te Jim, and sent him away. 
On dear! oh dear! I wish I was dead I G3; 
How long ha' they given him?” 

Isobel evaded the question and turned iy 
the daughter, 

‘*Go down, please, and teil Mics Salome | 
shall stay awhile, and will she go home, Ang 
now, Mrs. Biake, I want to talk to you, Yor 
must not be proud with me, for your he:. 
band's sake, for should he come out and fic4 
you utterly prostrate, his very love for yo 
would make him do eomsething terrible. Yor 
must let me he}p you. He was willing for ms 
to assist him, but the law would noi allow 
that. The firat thing you have to do is to get 
strong, and to do this you must have nonrizh. 
ing food. I am to supply that, and then, 
when you get about again you shall think of 
some way to repay me.” 

The woman caught the delicately gloy<2 
hands in her own and kissed them. 

‘* Heaven bless you miss! Is ain’ many 
ladies as ‘uld trouble theireelves about m=} 
Not but what Miea Salome is good; bné Sir 
Cyril ain't fond o° partin’ wi’ his money, and 
she aint got none o' her own. The on’y ono 
o' the young Drary’s who was worth @ pin's 
pint, was Edgar! He was always kind ano’ 
thoughtfal!'’ 

‘‘ He was my father!” 

“Lor miss! To think o’ that, an’ they 
paid as how he murdered old Sir Oyril; bat 
my Jim says no, be on’y heard about it yes. 
terday, He was took the very night the 
murder was done, and he talks mysterion: 
like 0’ bein’ able to throw a light on thai 
there tale!" 

A sudden wild hope flashed up in Isobel's 
heart. Could it be that through such humble 
agency sbe was to learn the trash? The 
truth which should olear her father's nai 
from oblcqay, and give her to her lover's arm: 
Bat not a word did she say; only she basied 


horself in setting ont those dainties she ba? 


| sent Nance to purchase, and having seen M::. 





Biake made comfortable, went away, promi:- 
ing to call sgain, 

The next day and ths rext found her at the 
cottage. She was altogether heedlesa of ber 
unole’s remonstrances, and it did her generous 
heart good to see her poor protegée slowly bri 
surely recovering her strength Often, too, 
phe urged Sir Cyril to give up the keys of ihe 
South Wing, bat be put her off again and 
again with some trivial exonse, until being 
angered by her importunity he said,— 

« The rooms bave never been opened since 
that acoursed deed was committed; hy my 
consent they never shall be again, Your 
entreaties are quite useless!” 

The slumbering fire woke in the lovely, 
languorous eyes. 

‘I will not trouble you again, Sir Cyril; 
bot I will find a way to enter that room ; anc, 
remember, you bave only to thank yooracli 
for my disregard of your wishes!” and then 
she went away, casting about in her own 
mind for the means to ascomplish her purpoze. 
And for a few days Sir Cyril watoned her 
with suspicion, bat seeing her always cam 
and self.contained, he grew to regard her 
threat as mere empty words, and felt a cortaic 
contempt of her she most decidedly did xv! 
merit, 

Osteber passed and November was wil! 
advanced when she and Randall mes outeice 
ths Hail grounds. 

* You have learned nothing?’ he atked, 
dejectedly. “I believe the affair will always 
remain # mystery! Isobel, my darling, | 
cannot endure such suspense Jonger. Let me 
go away and make a home for you!” 

Bat she interrupted awiftly,— ; : 

‘“ [ will mever be your wife whilet I am stil! 
under a cloud! Oh, Randal, my dear hesar:, 
wait and hope a little yet, the end may be &c 
much nearer than we think, and I am resolve? 
now to take extreme measures—there 1? 
nothing else left me to do!" 

‘* What is it you propose doing? I con’s22 
Tam all at seal” 
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* Bat you will help ms in my work? Ah! 
there is no need to ask yon that! To-night I 
intend to visit the South Wing, and that 
room, You musi help me to reach it, because 
there I believe may be found some clue to the 
real murderer's identity. The eyes of love 
are keener than the eyes of law!” 

** How do you propose to accomplish your 
purpose ?” 

“ We must enter from the balcony—only a 
short ladder will be required as it is very low, 
I must leave all these arrangements to you— 
then with a knife you can easily open one of 
the windows. I will come prepared with a 
light, and there ia small danger we shali be 
discovered. No one voluntarily goes near the 
place after nighsfall. I believe even Salome ia 
imbued with the popular superstition.” 

“T wonder that you are co free from it,” 
said Randal. 

“T do not know that I am ; but something 
urges me on to this quest, and even if I go 
alone I will go, though going might mean my 
death, You cancot understand all that thig 
means to me,” 

“I think I do, and I fally realise my own 
position! Don't you know Isobel, my darling 
bears, that upon our success depends our 
marriage, and I am impatient to call you 
wife?” 

The girl blushed brightly,— 

"That thought too never leaves me,” she 
said, under her breath. ‘Ah! don’t touch 
me, don’t kiss me now! You must not by 
your caresses unnerve me, I shall need all 
my courage and fortitude tonight. At eight 
o’clock, dear Randal, meet me beneath that 
window. You will not fail me at the last?” 

“My darling, no. Have you any other 
instructions to give me—there must be no 
mistake? “Oh!” with a little laugh, “I 
wonder what Sir Cyril would say should he 
chance upon us in our new characters? He's 
awfully down on conspirators, however worthy 
the motive for conepiracy !” 

Isobel frowned. 

“T think he does not: know what charity and 
mercy mean. Really, I feel no compunction 
in playing the part l intend to plan, And now 
I must go, I donot wish my absence to be 
noticed. ‘The only thing I hate about thia 
affair is that I muat decsive Salome. Gcod. 
bye, Randal, good-bye, and never speak again 
to me of despair |” 

She waved her hand to him and disappeared 
amongst the trees, whilst he went slowly and 
thoughtfully homewarde. 

He was not at all sure of success, and he 
had an unpleasant consciousness that Mrs, 
Grundy would be geandalised if Izobel's 
adventure with him that night should become 
known, 

The girl never gave & thought to the pro- 

prieties, in her innosence aad her desire 
to prove her father s much injared man she 
would have placed herself freely in much more 
equivocal positions. 
_ Randal was not quite sure that he ought not 
insisé upon going to the South Wing alone; 
bat he was eure that euch a proposal would 
not accord with Isobel’s ideas, 

That night the girl did not dine with Sir 
Cyril and Salome, to the latter sbe said, flash. 
ing, and turning her face aside. 

‘My head aches, cousiv, 1 will remain in 
my room, and pleace do not send me up a tray. 
I only want to be quiet, and when you are 
gene I ehali lock my docr, and try to sleep.” 

So Salome made her exouses to Sir Cyril, 
who really seemed not to notice the girl's 
absence, and when she was quite certain all 

was safe Isobel rose, put on & dark hat and 
cloak, and taking a lantern stood a moment 
on the threshold of her room, 
_ Not a sound reached ber, and trembling a 
little she looked the door behind her, and stole 
ae the narrow back stairway out into the 

n. 

When she reached the South Wing she 
found Randal awaiting her. It wag quite dark, 


trembling with cold and excitement. 

‘Tg all in readinesa?'’ she asked, im a 
whisper. ‘ We must not lose a moment ! ’ 

‘Allis ready. I have been up and cpened 
the window. You are not afraid, sweetheart ? 
Weill, let me go firat, I will lifi you over the 
baloony,” and he went swiftly and noiselessly 
up, she following with greater oars, Oa the 
balcony both pauced, then Randal said,— 

'T will goin first. Don'tshow your lantern 
yet, Wait until tho curtains are drawn!"’ 

Isobel stood white and still until he hsd 
entered the room, and assisted ber in, then he 
softly closed the window, and drawing the cur- 
tains whispered,— 

‘* Bhow your light now, we shall need it.” 

Brave and devoted as she was the girl's 
heart failed her a moment ag the pale gleam 
of light revealed the room in all ite desola- 
tion, 

There was the bid where old Sir Cyril had 
been done to death. Tie white coverlet was 
yellow now with age, save where some omin- 
ous red stains showed. The curtains were 
given over to dust and moth, and the fringe of 
one hung in tatters, as though the hapless 
victim had clutched and torn it in his death 
agony. 

The hues of the carpet were hidden by thick 
dust, which never a hand had thrust away, 
on which never a foot had left its mark since 
the old man had been carried to his last reat- 
ing place; bus under the bed across the floor 
in the direction of the door, was a dull red 
stain, and Isobel put up her hand to hide it 
from her sight. 

‘*Be brave now, my dearest,’ whispered 
Randal, ‘ there is 0 much at stake!"’ 

She looked ut him and smiled, though ever 
80 faintly. 

‘* You need nob fear I shall fail at the last 
moment,’ she said, and setting her lighs upon 
@& bracket, she began to make a tour cf the 
room; but Randal noticed she was very white 
and shaken, 

The dust flew up in clouds about them, 
spiders ran across the floor, climbed the walls, 
and swung in their webs from the ceiling, It 
was & most unearthly place, and there was 
emall wonder that Isobel’s courage failed her 
fast. 

Not a sign, nota clus of any presence but 
that of the murdered man was to be found. 
Isobel turned to her lover with quivering lips. 
‘‘ If not here, surely we shali find a clue in 
the passages and rooms adjoining. We muat. 
Oh, Randal! oh, Randal! I Zeel as though I 
should die!” 

He caught her in his arms, 

‘*t My dear, you should have entrusted the 
search tome. Let me take you to a window 
and give you sir,” and as he lifted the lithe 
young body from the floor the jet trimmings 
on her eleeve caught in the bed hangings, 
With a stifled ory she slipped from hig 
embrace. How could she bear contact with 
that bed? and with wild fingers she tore her- 
selfaway. The rotten fringe broke, the our- 
tains swayed to and fro, and suddenly at her 
feet there fella glittering substance. She fell 
on her knees, and took it in her hand.” 
‘Look, Randal,look! It was caughtin the 
gimp. I wonder the police did not see it, 
Oh, Randal! how much depends upon this 
little thing !"' and then she gave him the top 
of a broken solitaire. It waa of heavy gold, in 
which was set @ superb ruby cut in & curious 
fashion. “I will keep i: always,” she said, 
as he, after examining it, carefally gave it 
again into her charge; ‘‘and we must try to 
find the fellow one, Whoever murdered my 
grandfather is or was the owner of it." Then 
she rose. “ We can do no more to-night, and 
I dare not risk detection. To morrow we will 
think how to act; and, if it is necessary, we 
must have skeleton keys. You co noé think 
that I am acting dishonourably ?” anxiously, 
‘My darling, no; and that jewel has given 
me fresh hope. Keep it eafely. Oh, sweet. 


ladder set against the balcony, and she was | “Hash! do not epeak now of love; we are 


in a haunted room, Let ua go.” 

And eo he helped her over the balcony, 
down she ladder, and watohed whilst she fled 
to her room. 

No one saw her, no one knew of her adven 
tare, Pale and panting she reached her 
pretty chamber, and threw herself, dressed as 
she was, upon ber bed. Pale and heavy-syed 
she rose in the morniny, for she had slept bur 
badly, 





CHAPTER Y. 

Tae days crept slowly by, and nothing 
farther had heen discovered by the lovers 
but neither was hopeless now. And Isobc! 
had plenty to interest her and occupy her time, 
having taken the Biakes into her charge. 

Bat one mornivg, towards the olose cf 
November, she woke to find it so hopelessly 
wet, thas all thought of going ont was beyond 
the question. 

She read a little, played an sir half throagh, 
trifled with some delicate work, bat she was 
restless, and could settle to nothing, 

‘*Heigho!” she said to Balome, a3 sho 
entered, “fam very diecontented creature ; 
this is the first wet day we have had for a long 
while, and ye% I find is insopportable. Whar 
am I to do to amuse myself?" 

“You are to come with me,” answered 
Salome, smiling at her air of deprezsion. 
‘* You have never esen the Drary jewels, and 
Sir Cyril has entrasted me with the key o 
the safe, that I may show you them,” 

‘‘ That is kind of him,” she said, ag eho 
sprang to her feet. ‘' Shall we go now? IL 
hays often wished to see them, but have never 
summoned courage snafficient to ack permis. 
sion,” 

They went together to the stndy, in a corner 
of which stood a hugeiron sate, which Salome 
proceeded to unlock; and then, from tie 
cavernous recesses, she drew ont such a store 
of glittering gold and jewela that Isobe! 
uttered a ory of admiration, 

“This,” said Salome, holding to view an 
emerald and diamond necklace, ‘' will one day 
be yours. The last to wear it was Sir Cyril's 
young wife; but she wore is under protess, 
saying it was too splendid for her quiet atyle. 
Pat it on? Les me see you in your bravery? 
Here are the braseles3, and the ornaments for 
your hair. Oh, Isobel! you are splendid! *’ 
The girl laughed lightly, and then, turning 
to her cousin, asked for the history of each 
banble aa she took it in her dainty hands: 
and the time went so quiokly that they were 
surprised to hear the ficat bell ring fox 
Inncheon, 

‘Oh! Ioan’é go yet!” Salome said, ‘' We 
musi lock these away first; and here is a 
little casket containing what I call ‘odds and 
ends,’ You may as well see those too, be- 
canse it is doubsfal if ever Bir Oyril will give 
me the keys egain. Luncheon must wair 
This,” taking up & qoaints old ring of clamay 
shape and s!z9, ‘is the most valuable of ail. 
and has been in the family for generations. 
The setting is barbaric; but did you ever zec 


i finer rubies 7 And the pearls are egg. shaped,’ 


Isobel stooped forward to examine it, when 
her eyes rested upon the interior of the oaskes, 
Her face went white as the lace about her 
throat. 
‘‘ Where did you get that?” she gasped, 
pointing to a raby solitaire. “To whom did 
it belong? Tell me! Teil me qnuick. 
Salome!” coho 
“Teobel, you frighten me! What ia it 
Sit down and try to tell me! You are as 
white as death |" ; 
‘Don’t mind me, but answer my question. 
The man to whom that belonged, murdered 
my grandfather; but how did his solitaire 
get here? I am not mad, I know of what 
I speak; the fellow one to this is in my 
ossession. I foand it in that room, Yes, 
have been there, and I will go agein anc 
again as long as I have any hope of dis- 








£0 dark, indeed, she could only just descry the 


heart! sweetheart! you will yet be mine!” 


covering the trath."’ 
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*‘ You have startled me, Isobel, and I am 
afraid Sir Cyril will not be well pleased when 
he hears what you have done; and he mast 
hear now, because he—and he only—can throw 
any light upon the ownership of that orna- 
ment,"’ 

‘Then let as go at once!” Isobel cried, 
thrusting the jewela away with reckless hands. 
‘*Qh, Salome! Iam on the track, Kiss and 
congratulate me, my dear." 

Bat « strange, incomprehensible dread held 
Salome silent. Looking the safe she pat an 
arm about Isobel and drew her from the room 
into Sir Cyril's presence. 

He looked up with a little frown as they 
entered. He liked punctuality in all things, 
bat Isobel heeded nothing now aa she went 
forward. 

**Uaole,” she said, ‘‘ will you tell me how 
this came into your safe, and who was its last 
owner?” and there lay the sparkling jewel ia 
the whiteness of her palm. 

Sir Cyril started back, his face was perfectly 
livid, and a great horror was in hia eyes. 

* You do kaow, and you must tell me,” the 
girl said, ‘for I have found its fellow. The 
murderer of your father left it behind him in 
his fright! "’ 

Sir Oyril put up one trembling hand to 
shield hia faces, bat in » moment he had 
recovered his ordinary manner, 

ms - insist upon wresting this secret from 
me ” 

“I dot” 

“You, poor child! those solitaires were my 
last gift to your father! ” 

‘‘Nol" she shrieked, ‘‘no! I will not 
believe it! I dare not! I should go mad! 
And if my father was really the owner of thia 
fatal thing, how does it come into your posses. 
sion, when he fled from Paston that very night 
and never saw your face again?” 

** Jenks found it beneath the balcony. Your 
father was his favourite among us, and he was 
sfraid that through this he might be brought 
to justice. He gave it to me on my arrival 
here, and I looked it away, never dreaming of 
any catastrophe to come.” 

**I¢ doea’nt seem feasible he should lore 
bot,’’ Isobel said, coldly. ‘Shall I tell you 
where the other was found ? In the torn hang- 
ings of the bed. I found it. Against your 
will I effected an entrance to the room, and so 
discovered one little clae to guide me on my 
way. Ona! Sir Osril, you will not tell me— 
me, his daughter, that my father did this 
dastardly deed,” and she sank on her knees 
beside him, ‘If ever you loved him, if ever 
you pitied him for all that he so unjastly 
saffered, help me in my efforts!" 

“I dare not,” he answered, in a low voice, 

‘better uncertainty in such a case as this 
than the conolusive proofs of gailt. Isobel, let 
the dead past bary its dead. It is better so, 
better ac; and if, indeed, you would please me 
you will not again go to the South Wing. I 
woa't ask you by what means you forced an 
entrance, perhaps I know; but it is my will 
that those accursed rooms shall not be opened 
in my life time. Afterwards, when you are 
mistress here, you will do as you please.” 

Isobel rose, 

“I do not promise obedience," she said, in 
slow, cold tones, ‘'I shall bat do my duty,” 
and all the while the soft, dark eyes rested 
upon the face opposing her, with a strange 
scrutiny. Then she added, ‘I may keep thie, 
is having been my father’s,’ and Sir Cyril, 
bowing, said,— 

‘Certainly it is yours by right. Later I 
will try to show you all the mischief and 
misery you may cauee by your obstinate per- 
sisten sy in following up this thing. Now coms 
to lunch.”’ 

“ I want nothing, thank you, and with your 
permission will go to my room,” and with a 
slight bow to him she went away. 

“That girl is terrible, Salome; and this 
subjsct is quite a mania with her. She is jast 
the sort of staff the Jaels and Jadiths are 
made of!” 

“N:,"" esid Sa'oms gently, ‘' You wrong 





her there. S.e ia only wishfal to establish 
Edgar's innocence. She loved him so dearly, 
and you forget tha‘ upon her success depends 
all the happiness of her life to come, I wish 
her sl! success. 

** S slome, if only you could understand how 
awfal this subject ia to me you would never 
broach it again!" 

‘** You think there ia not the slightest doubt 
of his guilt? ’’ 

“Don’t ask me! I only know the crime 
could not have been premeditated; and now, 
if you please, we will speak of other things.” 

To Salome’s surprise, all that day and the 
nex’ Isobel refased to leave her own apart- 
ments, save at such times as she koew her 
uncle was absent from home. 

She would not sit in his presence or eat 
with him, and in her grisf at finding the girl 
lea generoaa than she thought, Salome spoke 
sternly to her. 

‘* Because Sir Cyril does not see with your 
eyes, should you nurse a bitter and revengefal 
spiris against him?” sheasked. ‘Oa, Isobel, 
this is not like you!” 

“© You don't understand, and I, Salome, can- 
not explain my conduct yet; bat if yoa love 
ms you will acquit me of any thought of 
revenge. You think because I am forbidden 
access to the South Wing [I am incensed 
against my upole. I am not, beacause neither 
bolia nor bara will keep me out; bat aatil I 
have cleared up this mystery I will not break 
bread with Sir Cyril or touch his hand!” 

Aad what could Salome say ? 

Tae next day carpenters were at work at 
the Hall. boarding up the windows of the 
South Wing. Isobel saw and heard these 
thing: with dismay. What should she do? 
S.e took counsel with Randal, bat he could 
see no way out of the difficulty, save in getting 
possession of the keys, and those were safe in 
Sir Cyril's Keeping. Where he had hidden 
them no one knew or was ever likely to know. 
And thus matters stood when Jim Blake 
came out of prison, He listened to the story 
hie wife had to tell of Isobel’s goodness, and 
his face flashed duskily. 

*“‘Sne ain't a goin’ to lose her sweetheart, 
because folks have chose to speak ill of her 
father!’’ he said. ‘It's me who can clear 
him, and I will! Look here, wife, I’d never 
ha’ said a word, even though I'd no cause to 
loike Sir Cyril—cause t'other chap wor dead, 
and it couldn't matter a moite to him what 
folk said or thought. Bat [I'm danged if I'm 
goin’ to let that blessed, tender. hearted gal be 
trampled on,’ and catching up hia hat he made 
his way to the Hall. 

He was fortunate enough to meet Isobel 
and Randal, for no servant would have per- 
mitted him to enter the sacred preocinots of 
the Drury grounds. 

Isobel recognised him at once, and, going 
forward, said,— 

‘You are James Blake, I am glad to see 
you free again; first, for your own and your 
wife's sake; secondly, because I want you to 
help me, and I am sare you will if you can.” 

“There ain't no manner o' doubt about 
that, miss; I don't forgit what you ‘ali have 
done for me, and what you ha’ done for my 
missus. It’s about Mr. Edgar yer want to 
speak, I reckon! Well, jist to ease yer mind, 
miss, let me tell yer first o' all, he ain't the 
man what murdered Sir Oyril!” 

‘*How do you know this?” demanded 
Randal. 

*'’Cause I seed the real feller, jamp over 
that there baloony! I was @ hidin’ sir cause 
I'd borrered some game and the bobbies were 
arter me; and I jest made my way up here. 
And while I crouched ia them there shrubs, 
I heard a noise like a winder openin' and I 
looked up, an’ there was a man comin’ out o' 
old Sir Cyril's room—and I durstn’t ory out 
for fear o’ bein’ caught myself. 

“ He let hisself down hand over hand, and 
when he got to the ground, there was the 
moon fall in his face, an' I laughed a little, 
’oause I saw it was young Oyril! Hold hard, 
miss, don’t yer go for to faint!” as Isobel 





a 


fell back against her lover. ‘It ’uld better 
be yer uncle than yerfather! Well, I laughed, 
as I says, ’oause the young Drary's was very 
wild, at least Master Augustus an’ Oyril was, 
an' I thought he was goiao’ off in a haff ‘cause 
hia father wouldn't give him no more ooin. 

‘‘He stood a bit, and looked about like g 
man what was moithered, then he took to his 
heels and went across country as fast as he 
could. The next thing that happened was, I 
got took jst as I left the grounds behind, and 
they sent me on a very long sea voyage—not 
at my own expense. That's all I ha’ got to 
say, miss, use it as yer can ; but yer ought to 
get better proofs nor my word—for that don't 
count for much. If yer want me, yer know 
where to find me, an’ there ain’s nothin’ I 
won't do for yer!" with that he tradged away, 
and Isobel, flinging herself upon her lover's 
breast, sobbed out,— 

‘*Help me to think; tell me what itis 1 
must do? Oh, Randal, oh, Randal! I have 
suspsoted him lately, bat the certainty is 
awfal! He is my father's brother! Would 
my father wish his sin to be blazoned to all 
the world? I have eaten his bread and slept 
beneath his roof!" 

‘Had he mercy on his own?” demanded 
Randal, fiercely. ‘'He deserves the worst 
the law can give. For years he has let his 
brother bear the odiam of his crime. He has 
allowed you, my innocent darling, to go under 
a shadow all your days. He has professed to 
believe Edgar Drary guilty—has visited the 
offznoas of the poor and erring upon them in 
the fashion of an all-perfect yet all cruel 
deity—let the measure he has meted to others 
be meted to him again. To save hia own 
wretched life he would have sacrificed your 
happiness and miae without a throb of pity! 
He deserves no mercy!" 

“Oh, but think dear Randal. You know 
what his punishment must be, he is gettiog 
old—and—and at the last my heart fails me, 
Will you give me two days for thought? "’ 

‘‘Yes,” unwillingly. “It after that time 
you do not act, I must!" 

‘*8o0 beit!"’ ahe answered, and then they 
parted, and Isobel went back to the Hail like 
& guilty creature. Har mind wasin a whirl, 
and her heart throbved so wildly, that she 
fancied all must hear ita loud pulsations. Oa 
the stairs she met Sir Cyril. She shrank back 
cold and white waiting for him to pass; bat 
he paused beside her, and saying,— 

‘Isobel, why do you avoid me?” put out 
— to touch hers, but she drew quickly 


‘*Don't," she gaid, in a strange, hoarse 
voice, ‘I cannot bear it!” 

‘‘ Do you then so hate me?" he questioned, 
heavily. ‘ What have I done that you should 
shriok loathingly from me?” 

‘‘Oh, don’t ask me! don’t ask me! Let 
me go! Being my father's daughter, I can. 
not touch your hand; and yet Heaven knows 
I pity you with all my heart,” and then, with- 
out waiting to watch the effect of her words, 
she rushed by him like a wild thing. 

That night Salome came to her. ; 

“Yon will dine with me, dear,” she said. 
“ Sir Cyril ia lying down in his own room. I 
do not think you have noticed how ill he is of 
late. Dz, Coulson has advised him to prepare 
for the worst; and his solicitor has been with 
him all the afternoon. Oh, Isobel! you, who 
do not love him, cannot understand what pain 
and grief it is to me to know by what a frail 
thread he holda his life; any hour may end it!" 

‘‘Would he die and make no sign?" was 
Isobel's ficat frantic thought; and then a great 
compassion filled her heart, and the tearé 
rose to her eyes. ‘If only her father's name 
were not at stake, he might still go free, 02, 
Heaven! help her to do the right.” and with 
that prayer upon her lips she suffe-ed Salome 
to lead her down. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tuar same night, when Isobel had fallen 
into an uneasy slamber, Salome went to her. 
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«Wake up!’' she oried, agitatedly, ‘‘ Wake 
up! Sir Cyril is walking in hia sleep. I dare 
not follow him alone! He is going to the 
South Wing. Once before he walked towards 
it s0; but Jenks was alive then, and brought 
him safely back. Make no noise. We need 
not wake the servants. Are you afraid?” as 
Isobel hurriedly drew on a red dressing-gown. 

“No,” she answered bravely, although, 
indeed, she was trembling in every limb, 

With noiseless feet they stole down the long 
passages, and when they came to the door of 
the south corridor, they found it open, 

The dust flew up about their skirts; noise- 
some insects ran helter-skelter across their 
way, for this passage had not been trodden by 
human foot since old Sir Cyril's death; but 
neither had time to think of fear, because be- 
fore them flattered the pale light of the 
master’s lamp; and one of them feared that 
he might pass away in his sleep without 
speaking that one sentence which should set 
his brother's name stainJe3s before the world. 

Door after door yielded at histouch. He 
carried @ bunch of keys, and never once did he 
choose out the wrong one. 

At last he came to that room ; and the two 
girls, following closely, entered behind him. 

Salome, shuddering in every limb, made her 
way to the window, and noiselessly, Isobel 
crept after her; then they turned, and their 
hearts grew sick within them as they watched 
the rehearsal of that old tragedy. 

A lamp in his left hand, s short, sharp 
dagger in hia right, Sir Cyril leant over the 
bed, and the expression of his face was awfal. 
With almost superhuman strength he plunged 
the deadly weapon through the moth.eaten 
bed.clothes, burying it to the hilt ; then draw- 
ing it out he moved swiftly to the window by 
which the girls stood. And then Salome could 
no longer control herself, a 1 in her agony of 
horror, she screamed alc ud. 

The somnambulist starved, woke, and seeing 
those figures in the shadowy room, terrified to 
find himself in so gruesome a place, he uttered 
one loud and dreadfal cry. Then, with a 
crash, he fell to the ground, and lay there, 
supice and rigid. 

The flame from the lamp caught the carpet, 
reached the curtains, and in an instant the 
room waé all ablaza. 

‘* We must get him out! ’’ said Isobel, wildly. 
me caunot leave him to die like a rat ina 

ts) 8 ” 

She did not guess he was already dead. 
How they contrived to drag him into the 
corridor they never knew, bat it was done at 
last; and then Isobel ran to wake the sleeping 
servants, and help was soon at hand. Bat 
before the fire could be extinguished, the 
whole of the South Wing had been destroyed ; 
and there was no one who regretted this, for 
pe best it must alwaya have been an uncanny 
— * ” * ” - 

No inquest was necessary, Dr. Ooulson 
having attended Sir Oyril for heart disease ; 
80 he was buried in consecrated ground. And 
after the funeral it was found that by his laet 
will and testament he had bequeathed “ to 
Sa'ome Deary, my faithful friend and cousin, 
five hundred pounds annum ;” to “ Isobel 
Drary, my brother Edgar's child, the Hall, 
With all its revenues free of conditions: and 
T hope that in the heart where her father’s 
memory dwelt, she will find a little pity for 
the man who loved him honeatly, yet wronged 
him so shamefally." 

“T have here,” said the aolicitor, ‘a packet, 
given me by my lamented client on the after- 
noon preceding his death which he wished 
me to read, and afterwards to publish through 
the length and breadth of the land. By your 
kind permission, Misa Drury, I will read it to 
the assembled gueste.’’ 

“It you please,” said Isobel; and she was 
glad that her lover's hand held hers so fast, 
for the events of the few past days had begun 
to tell upon her. 

“Now when the sands of life are sinking 
fast, I will confess the crime which has embit- 





tered all my life, and made my innocent 
brother an exile from home and friends. I 
know nothing can be urged in extenuation of 
my guilt—of the cowardice which allowed 
another man to suffer for my crime, and to 
darken his child's life, 

‘From her first coming among us I am sure 
my niece has regarded me with suspicion. I 
believe now that Heaven granted her an 
almost unearthly insight into my evil past. 
Bat let me say here, that I never meant to 
murder my father, for I did murder him 
although none ever suspected me, not even the 
wife for whose sake I became what I am. 

“To make things plain I must tell you a 
little of my history. Augustas and I were 
like our father in most respects, fast and 
profligate men, Edgar, my father's favourite, 
resembled his mother, and with the exception 
of a little carelessness in money matters wag 
without reproach. Next to myself I loved 
him until I met my wife. She was a danseuse 
of hamble origin, but I loved her with all my 
soul. I was not worthy to touch her dear 
hand, but I made her world. 

‘* We were married, and soon after Augustus 
died, and I became heir to the property, bat I 
mt not touch a penny of it whilst my father 

ived. 

** Not even to Edgar did I confess my mar. 
riage, and when there was a likelihood of a 
child being born fo us, I was at my wit’s end 
how to procure dainties for my darling, my 
allowance being spent, and my creditors grown 
troublesome. 

“ Then I went to Edgar forhelp. He could 
not assist me peocuniarily, bat he volunteered 
to plead my cause with my father. At what 
cost to himself he did so I need not tell. 

‘He dined with Sir Oyril in his own room, 
and there be made a olean breast of the 
matter; bat the old man was farious, and 
vowed never to see me again, a liason he would 
forgive but not @ mésalliance 

‘‘Ina passion Edgar lefs him, letting him: 
self out by the South door, and so far as I can 
gather, meeting no one on his way. 

‘You will condemn me for my conduct at 
that time, bat when my brother left town, a 
sudden fear that he might use the opportunity 
to supplant me in my father's favour possessed 
me I was always of a suspicious nature, and 
I followed him down to Paston. 

‘* Hidden under the baloony I heard the end 
of that interview, I saw Edgar leave the house 
in anger, and then being beside myself, I 
climbed up to my father'sroom. He cried out 
as I entered, and reviled me in the bitterest 
terme, bidding me leave the home I had dis- 
graced, and lavishing every shamefal epithet 
upon my young wife. ; 

“ There was a table beside the bed, and on 
the table a dagger. I snatched it up and 
struck at him! He shrieked feebly, and 
feebly struggled with me. I strack again, and, 
oh, Heaven! you know the rest! 

‘‘T escaped by the balcony, and for days I 
hid myself away from all I kaew, and then I 
heard suspicion had fallen upon Edgar. For 
my wife's sake I held my peace. 

‘* T took possession of the estate, but nothing 
prospered with me. First our child died and 
then my wife. I, only I, wa; left, and by a 
life of severe rectitude I tried to make atone- 
ment for my crime and my cowardice. 

‘'T would like, with my last breath, to beg 
my niece's forgiveness, and to wish her that 
happiness which has eo long been denied me. 
I wish the history of my awfal deed to be 
made public ! “‘Oygam Drury.” 


Salome, who had sat throughout the whole 
narrative with hidden face, burst into tears. 

‘*He was always good to me,’ she said, 
and, perhaps, in all the world she was the only 
creature to accord the unhappy dead pity. 

Then she turned to look at Isobel. She lay 
white and still in her lover's arma. At the last 
her strength had failed her, and she, who had 
been so brave throughout, had fainted like the 


weakest roman in the land. 
* é * * . 





“Bweetheart, it is six months ago, and 
Salome starts shortly to join her missionary 
lover. Don't you think we might be married 
at once?" pleaded Randal Vane. 

‘You are so impatient, and Mrs. Vane does 
not like me.” 

‘‘Bat the dad swears by you, and that 
equalises things. Then Flossie and her great 
booby of a bridegroom are almost as mach in 
love with youas I am. You heartless little 
monster, come here |" 

She went to him, and laying her hands upon 
his shoulder, said,— 

“There is now no blot upon my father's 
name, but are you quite, quite sure that you 
will never feel a throb of regres when you 
remember that I come, from my mother’s 
side, of a despised and enslaved race. Thiok 
well now, for after marriage there is no going 
back ; and now, oh sweet and dear, I might 
perhaps bid you good-bye, and yet in some hard 
way contrive to live; bat after you had made 
= - wife I could not bear to lose your 

ove !’’ 

‘‘I¢ is yours forever and ever. My sweet- 
heart, my queen, look in my eyes and doubi 
me if you can!" 

She looked, and what she saw there must 
have satisfied even her passionate heart, for a 
little ory broke from her lips as she threw her- 
self upon hie breast. 

“Randal! Randal! I cannot doubt you if I 
would!” 

+ * . * * 


A month later Jim Blake’sa hands were the 
fiest to cast white flowers in the bridal path, 
Jim's voice the first to raise the hearty cheer 
which eohoed through the shady way aa 
Randal and his wife turned their faces to the 
home which should henceforth be a haven of 
love and peace to them, 


(THE END.] 








Next to America, France employes more 
women in clerical positions than any other 
country. Their wages as bookkeepers and 
accountants range between one thousand and 
three thousand francs a year. 

Or the more modern and wholly quaint and 
innocent customs of Cornwall a few pleasant 
illastrations may bscited. The fish wives of 
ancient St. Ives are an incorrigiblelot. Snould 
you visit the town at the height of pilchard 
fishing, and enter the dark cellars where han- 
dreds of women and girls are engaged in 
‘*balking,”’ or salting, the fish, scores of grin- 
ning Amazons will rash at you, and the 
fleetest one will daub your shoes generously 
with the odorous fish oil which has drained 
from the piles of curing fish, This is called 
‘‘wiping the shoe,” and if you do not re. 
spond with tribute of at least a half-crown 
for luck of the “fair maids that feed and 
clothe the poor ’’—that is, the pilochards—your 
subsequeut “hustling” these savory 
wenches will certainly cost you a new suit of 
clothing. 

“Just as the twig is bent the tree's in- 
clined,” and mothera oan alter baby’s fea- 
tures wonderfally with a little care and gentle 
perseverance. A baby’s bones are soft and 
easily give way to any pressure. Especially 
is this true of the nose, the foundation of 
which is soft cartilage or ‘ gristle," rather 
than unyielding bone. Pienty of little infants 
acquire turned up noses simply from the care- 
lessness of the mother or nuree in washing or 
drying its face. Instead of giving baby a 
“devoutly turned pug,” itis jast as easy to 
shape this feature into a comely form by 
gentle pressure and by using care in wiping 
the little face ; the strokes should s1\ be applied 
in the direction most apt to produce the 
desired effect. Osher facial malformations 
may be very much modified by this same 
treatment, such as high-oheek bones, pro- 
trading forehead or chin. Bat remember, you 
muat be so vary gentle withevery pressure that 
baby will think it is only & cares3, 
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FACETLA. 


Ir is a wise old saw that knows its own 
broken teeth, 

Books take exercise. You frequently hear 
of a popular novel having * quite a run.” 

Evyrry man knows a good use to which some 
other man might put his money. 

A spinster rarely reashes that age when 
she can be said to be in her declining years, 

Ir is always the jaded and woary sinner 
who declares: ‘* Now I'm going to swear off.” 

Ir all the people knew what shey wore talk. 
ing abont, there wouldn’t bs noarly so mach 
said as there is now. 

Tzacuer: ‘‘ Who discovered the different 
oceans, Johnny?” Johnny: “The tea com- 
panies, mum,” 

Propext Wire: “ What have you laid up 
fora rainy day, John?” Happy Jack: “A 
mackintosh, my dear.” 

He: “ Well, it is growing late, I fear I 
must go.” She: ‘'Oh, stay a little longer, 
and see the sun rise.” 

Is there anything brilliant about Prozer’s 
writings?"’ “Yes. The stars between the 
paragraphs,” 

“Do you practice on your own family, 
doctor?’ ‘Yes, madam.” And what medi- 
cines do you prescribe?” “ None.” 

SHE was, presumably, a young and inex. 
perienced housekeeper, who, on the occasion 
of “company for dinner," bad the olives 
boiled. 

Otp Bachelor: “ Don’é care to marry, Miss 
Smith? Prefer to keep your liberty?” 
‘‘ Nonsense, I intend to do both when I get a 
good chance,” 

‘Dont you think,” asked a conceited 
fiddler of & oritio, ‘‘that I can play the violin 
like Paganini?” “ Yoo,” said the critio, “or 
any other oinny.” 

Doctor: “There, gst that prescription 
filled, and take a tablespoonfal three times a 
day before meals.” Pauper Patient: ‘ Bat, 
doctor, I don’t get but ons meal in two days.” 

Nortsine disturbs a detective more than the 
discovery that the man he suspects is inno- 
cent, That of itself is evidence enough to him 
that the man cught to be hanged. 

‘* Waar a terrifio thunderstorm we had the 
other evening!” “I didn't know anything 
about it until it was all over. My wife was 
singing the baby to sleep.” 

InsuLtzp.—Tommy Jones: “ Say, mister, I 
want to get a pair o' glover.’’ Farnisher: 
‘Kid gloves?” ‘ Naw, naw! What a’ givin’ 
us? Gloves for a grown pusson,"” 

Mr. A: ‘Mr, Charles is & very wise man.” 
Mr,. B.: ‘‘ Why do you thinkso?” Mr. A,: 
“T heard him in an argument with another, 
and he let the other fellow do all the talking.” 

Proresson Quinz: ‘* What ia your sge? I 
used to know.”’ Miss Drybones: “A woman 
is only as old as she looks,’”’ Professor Qainz : 
‘** Ah, bust you must ba younger than that.” 

A PAUPER woman, who was being commise- 
rated for having lost all her teeth—'‘ Sure, an 
isn’t id time to lose thim whin I've got nothing 
for thim to do!” 

Barber: “ You are getting quite bald, sir. 
Can't I recommend something for your 
head?” Mr. Hurry: “ Yea; I’d like my hat 
#93 soon a8 possible.” 

“Tnvy your hueband’s jolly way. He is 
always laughing.” said Mrs. Binks. ‘ Well, 
i¢ bas its drawbacks,” retarned the other. 
‘*John laughs so much I can't keep buttons 
on his waistcoats.” 

‘* You sit on your horse like a butcher,” said 
& pert young officer, who happened to be of 
royal blood, to a veteran general who was 
somewhat bent from age. " itis highly prob. 
able," responded the old warrior, with a grim 
smile, “it is because all my life I've been 
leading calves to the slaughter.” 


Mrs, Sirtvr (angrily): “What excuse 
have you for being out so late, sir?” 
Husband: “ Exouee! (hic) why, I had « tip 
top one when I left the club, but I must have 
lost it when I fell down.” 


Moraer: ‘Now, Clara, what I want to 
know is, sre you and Charley going to get 
married?"’ Danghter (doubsfally): ‘ Ask 
ale that’s what I want to Enow my- 
se ave 


Exma (to her intended): “Just think, 
Charlie, Sc-and-so proposed to me yesterday.” 
Charlie: “ What did yoursaytohim?” “I 
told him I was very sorry, but I was slready 
engaged,” 

‘* Lapies," said the old grey: headed teacher, 
‘I'm sorry to confess it, but I'd rather have 
five young men from the high school than one 
of you.” ‘So would we, teacher,” was the 
general reply. 

‘I's a fact, old man, Since I met that 
girl I cannot eat or sleep, I um a miserable 
man, Is there nothing I can do to cure me 
of this mad infatuation?” ‘“ You might try 
marrying her." 

Patient: “I am ever so glad to he up again, 
dostor. You wooldn’s do anything to cause a 
relapse, would you?” Doctor: ‘ Why of 
course not.” ‘* Then don’t bringin your bill 
for about twelve months,” 

A very old family : Jenkins (examining the 
pedigree which Snobzon has just bad mannu- 
tactured): ‘‘ So this is your family treo, is it ? 
And what is that big gap in the middie?” 
Snobson: ‘‘ That, er—well, ex—O that is the 
flood ! '’ 

‘‘ Wer, Mr. Bronson,” said a dominie, ‘*I 
hope you derived profit from the services this 
morning.” ‘' §ir,’’ retarned Bronson, inclined 
to be indignant, ‘‘I assure you I drop basi- 
ness on Sanday and attend church with no 
hope of prcfit.”’ 

“Vat,” said the collector fora little German 
band to &@ man who sat in his front window, 
** you no gif noddings for dot moosic?” * Not 
@ halfpenny,” replied the citizen, with hope. 
less emphasis. ‘*Den ve blay some more, 
dat's all!” threatened the collector, so the 
refuser hastily gave up the coin. 

At a ministerial conference the presiding 
cfficer announced that Elder H. would, at the 
afternoon session, read a paper on “ The 
Devil,” and added, “Please be prompt in 
attendance, for Brother H. bas a carefally 
prepared paper and is fall of hia subject.” 

“Wao's that?" asked a young Iady, 
pointing to a statuette on the library table. 
* That's a head of the Apollo Belvidere,” 
answered her friend. “Apollo! Why, how 
queer she does up her hair! I always thought 
Apollo was @ gentleman.” 

Rica Uncie (to his physician): ‘So you 
think there is hope for me?” ‘' Not only 
that, but I can acsure you that you are ont of 
danger.” ‘ Very well; I wish you would in- 
form my nephew, bat break the news gently 
#6 him." 

Inpuctive Orricen: *'How is this, Mar. 
phy? The sergeant complains that you call 
him names.” Private Morphy : ‘ Piazs, sorr, 
I niver called him any namesatall. All I said 
wae, ‘Sergeant,’ cays I, ‘some of us ought to 
be in & menageric.’”” 

Mr, Gorrox: ‘What are you doing cut 
there in the chill night air? Come into the 
house.” Gladys: “I waa just admiring the 
moon, papa.” Mr. Gotrox: ‘ What business 
have you admiring the moon when there are 
80 many things in the house that I have 
bought exprestly for you to admire? Anybcdy 
can admire the moon.” 

Frrenp: “So yours wasa case of love at 
first sight?" Mre. Lovejoy: “ Yer, indeed, 
I fell desperately in love with my dear 
husband the moment I set eyes upon him. I 
remember it as distirctly as if it were yester- 
day. I was walking with papa on the 
promenade at Brighton, when suddenly paps 
stopped, and, pointing him ong, said :.* There. 





Tae Biacest Lirt,—Dapper: “ What ig th, 
greatest lie, Snapper, that ever improsseg 
itself upon you experience?" Snapper: 
“ Well, the worst lie I ever heard wae the on, 
your quartette perpetrated last nights whey 
they sang ‘ There’s mausio in the Air,'” 

‘ Wuere have you been, Rex?” remarkeg 
Miss Fiossie to her mastiff; and az the noble 
animal winked cheerfally and laid a portion 
of Charles Henry’s Sunday trousers at her 
feet, she continued: “You bad doggie, I'm 
afraid you've been off on another tear.” 

“Miss Sumpxins ig & very sharp-spoken 
girl,’ said Blifkins to one of his friende, 
"Yes; it has struck me go.” * Do you think 
she is & woman who would make home 
happy?” ‘I coaldn’s gay as to that, bat? 
think you could counts on her to make it 
interesting.” 

Simuete: ‘Does this omnibus go to ihe 
City?" Conductor: ‘Yes, yes. Hurry uy, 
I’ve loss two minutes now waiting for you. 
Jampin!" Simple; “Oh, I don’t want to 
go myself. My Mariar's a-.comin’ t) taown 
next week, sn’ I want ter be sure she gets ini 
the right oxanibus.”’ 

Excitep Lapy (at Atlantic City): ‘ Why 
ien’s something done for that ship in distress } 
Why don’t some of you——” Life-saver 
(hurriedly): “ We have sens the crew a line ic 
come ashore, mum.” Excited lady: ‘ O! all 
things! Were they waiting for a formal 
invitation ?” 

A saicut ten-year-old girl, whose father is 
addicted tc amateur photography, attended a 
trial at court, the other day, for the first time, 
This was her account of the jadge’s charge: 
‘* The jacge madé a long speech to the jary otf 
twelve men, and then sent them off into 4 
little dark room to develop.’’ 

Hostess: “I think you have everythin: io 
the room to make you comfortable, dear 
Mrs, ——, and if you are afraid of borglars 
you will find in my husband's grip——" 
Guest: ‘‘ If your kuehand’s grip is here I will 
not stay & minute. i bave never had it, and 
wouldn’é get i$ for anything in the world!” 

His diagnosig: De. Mixwell (who haa asked 
Mrs. Whiffct to pus ous her tongue): ‘' You 
say your husband is very nervous and irrit- 
able?” Mrs. Whiffet: ‘ Yea; terribly so. 
Bat I’m not ill.” Dr; Mixwell (calmly): ‘I 
think I’ll prescribe a Jong sea voyage.” ‘' For 
John?" “No; for you,” 

Tracner: “ Keep your hand down, Johnny 
Billings; when Iam ready I will call cpon 
you.” (Ten minutes iater): “Now, John 
Billings, I will hear what you have to eay.’ 
John Billings; ‘‘I only wanted to tell yer that 
I seed a tramp in the hall prig yer gold-headed 
umbrella," 

ConporaL (io soldier): “ Why ia the blade of 
the cabre curved instead of straight?” 
Soldier: ‘It is curved in order to give more 
force to the blow.” Corporal: ‘“ Humbug! 
The sabre is curved so it will fit the scabbard. 
lf it were straight how would you get it into 
the crooked ecabbard, blockhead?" 

Minxs (at & variety porformance); “ Those 
Japanese gymnasts gouhesd of anything I ever 
saw in ground and lofty tambliug. Did you 
see that little fellow place three ladders, one 
on top of the other, and ran up and down 
them withont losing his balance?” Jinks: 
‘Yes, indeed. Wonderfall I believe those 
fellows could safely go down a factory fire- 
escapes,” 

Zeatous Youxna Crencyman (to lady whom 
he has not known but five minutes;and whcee 
name he did not catch): ‘‘Where do you 
attend divine service, madam?” She: “I 
generally go from p!ace to place with my hue- 
band. Weare seldom at the same charch two 
Sundays in euccession.” Z. Y¥, 0.: “Ab, my 
dear lady, let me urge upon you the necestity 
of having some settled place of worship. 


Believe me, there is nothing co indispensable 
to your eoul’s health.” She (with dignity): 
“ Are you aware, sit, that you are addreseio4 





my dear, is a man werth £100,000,’” 


the wife of your bishop?” 
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SOCIETY, 


A vocror stated that tighé unventilated hats 
are the chief cause of baldness, 

Oxe of the latest novelties in the way of 
dressing: gowns is the Chinese robe. 

Tue finger-nails grow between one and a 
half and two inches in length yearly. 

We regret fo hear that precedent for making 
a woman the recipient of the Victoria Cross 
cannot be established with regard to the 
peroine of Manipur. 

Tur fund being raised by the Princess of 
Wales in honour of Mra. Grimwood has now 
been thrown open to all women, instead of 
being confined to the wives and relations of 
army men only. 

Crave is now less worn than it has been for 
many years past, and Society women rarely 
affect is to any great extent, while for very 
near relatives heavy crape is only worn for a 
few montha. 

Here is something new for people who keep 
their carrisges. A mirror ia attached to the 
girdle of the driver of a fashionable turn-out 
in 81. Petersburg. This enables the lady who 
rides in the phaeton to eee all the following 
equipages without turning her head, 

Many well-dressed dandies have contracts 
with West-end florists for the supply of 
buttonholes, As a rule, the charge is about 
£1 a. week, and this includes two buttonholes 
daily, one for wear during the day, and the 
other for the evenings, 

Tuere are still a few veterans left who 
fought in the ranks on Jone 18th, 1815; but 
of the officers who took part in that historical 
battle, only four now remain, Of these the 
chief are General George Winchester, who is 
in his ninety-eighth year, and Lieutenant 
Colonel William Hewett, who is a year 
younger. The other two are German officers, 

Russian Officials are in the habit of * black. 
ing-out’”’ any passage in a foreign newspaper 
that reflects upon the conducé of their rulers, 
before the paper is allowed to appear publicly 
in the dominions of the Czar. The “ blacking- 
out" process is performed by covering the 
obnoxions article or paragraph with a thick 
coating of printer's ink, whereby it is, of 
course, rendered wholly illegible. 

Wowen with wavy chestnut hair and fair 
complexions can aiways wear the pretty 
shades of homespun biue that are so fashion- 
able this season. This colour is also a very 
serviceable one and does uot fade as quickly 
3 some other varieties of blue. In dark 
shades shot with lighter colour, or atriped 
with hair lines in clusters, it is an excellent 
choice for travelling. 

Tx Paris, nowadays, the “ proper thing” at 
fashionable dinner parties is to bring your fruit 
to table while it still hangs on the tree which 
has produced it. The trees for this purpose are 
artificially stunted by means of a secret pro- 
cess, and they average less than two fees in 


RS height, though they produce fruit equal in size 
a and flavour to that from naturally grown trees. 
# Peach trees, apple trees, vines, and even straw- 
x berry plants can be thus stonted by French 


gardeners, who seem to have cbtained the art 
from China and the far East, 

A FASHIONABLE fad now prevalent in the 
Apetrian capital with the bloods cf the 
nobility is a “‘ meerschaum pipecraze."’ This 
fad is not so much the desire among the 


a] ‘sports’ to smoke such pipes, agit is to have 
4 them manufactured in sach 


: & Way as to 
Obviate to a great extent the use of the 
photograph. Suppose a young gentleman of 


= the army or navy fails iu love with a young 


lady, and not knowing when he will be sent 
away, or where or how long his service will be 
required at the new destination, he longs for 
s some reminder of the fair one. He seoures 
P several vignettes, both profile and fall face, 
takes them to a certain meerschanm manufac. 
tory in Vienna, and ina few weeks, has the 
Consolation of consuming his tobacco through a 
bowl shaped after his lady’s countenance. 





STATISTICS, 


Nearty forty-one languages and dialests are 
spoken in London. 

Tuere are 250000 more women in London 
than men, 

Ix Great Britain the yearly loss in wages 
through ill-health is said to be £11,000,000, 

A HERBING Of six or seven onnces in weight 
ig provided with 30000000 ova: After 
making all reasonable allowances for the 
destruction of eggs and of the young it has 
been calculated that in three yearas single 
pair of herrings will produce 154 000,000. 

Ty the metropolis alone dead larks of the 
valae of close upon £2500 are annually dis. 
posed of; and this; taking the all-round 
wholesale price at two shillings per dozen— 
which is probably above rather than below the 
mark—gives &® grand total of no fewer than 
300 000 of thee birds for London alone, 





GEMS. 


You cannot dream yourself into a ohar- 
acter; you must hammer and forge yourself 
one. 

Frar makes man @ slave #0 others, This is 
the tyrant’s claim. Anxiety is a form of 
cowardice, embittering life. 

Fatse friends are like our shadow, keeping 
close to us while we walk in the sunshine, 
but leaving ua the instant we cross into the 
shade. 

Let every man be occupied, and occupied in 
the highest employment of which his nature is 
capable, and die with the conscioueness that 
he haa done his beat, 

Tue gentleman is the man who is master of 
himself, who respects himeelf and makes 
others respect him. The essence of gentle- 
manliness is gelf-rule, the sovereignty of the 
soul. It means a character which possesses 
itself, a force which governs itself, a,liberty 
which affirms and regulates itself according to 
the type of true dignity. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Anyone who has been scalded by steam 
should be taken to a- warm room, and the 
parts drenched by cold water. 

Scramuprep Eacs.—Break and beat two eggs 
and stir in two tablespoonsfal of milk, and one 
teaspoonfal of salt. Pot it into a pan with 
one half tablespoonfal of batter, and set over 
the fire. Stir until it thickens, then serve. 

Srrawserny Ion Crrau.—Pat one pint of 
cream and half a pound of sugar on to boil; 
let the sugar dissolve and stand aside to cool ; 
mash a quart of ripe strawberries with half a 
pound of sugar; let them stand half-an-hoar, 
then strain them and mix with a pint of fresh 
cream, pour into a freezer and freeze. Serve 
with delicate cake. 

Atmonp Jumpies.—Beat half a pound of 
butter to a cream, with half a pound of loaf 
sugar; mix this with a poand of flour anda 
quarter of a pound of almonds, bianched and 
cut very fine, the jnice of one lemon; work all 
well together, then roll if thin, cut it into 
small round cakes, and bake them in a quick 
oven. 

Pinrarrie Sxexpest.—Soak a tablespoonfal 
of gelatine in cold water for one hour; cut one 
large pineapple in pieces and chop it, adda 
pint of sugar, a quart of water, the juice of 
three lemons, with the gelatine; whip the 
whites of four egga toa stiff froth, stir them 
in and freeze the mixture; serve with sponge 
drops. Strawberries, currents, raspberries 
and cherries make delicious water ices; if the 
frais used are not tart enough, the addition of 
lemez juice will make them so. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


ee 





Necnors rarely become bald. 

Tue month of May, 1891, was the wettest 
May for nearly 70 years. 

An adult labouring man wastes five ounces 
of muscle in the course of his daily labour, 

Butzets (of stone) were used in 1514 Jrou 
ballets were firat mentioned in the Fcc7ers, iv 
1550. 

Jaan is a greats country for poor people 
The mnat expensive form of oremstion on); 
costs seven dollars. 

Licut through the now Lick telescope is 
neatly two thonsand times as bright ag tha! 
seen by the naked eyes, 

Tse oaks came out before the ashes thiz 
year, which is popularly eupposed to foretell a 


: fine, hot summer. 


As arule snails for the table are fed on vine- 
leaves, and oocasionaliy on mint and other 
herbs, to give them & flavonr. 

THERE ave spiders no bigger than a grain 
of sand, which spin threads co fine that it 
takes four thousand of them to equal ir 
magnitude a single hair. 

GrrMan papers express alarm at the spread 
of irrelizion in the fatherland, Handreda of 
thousands of the popniation recaive neither 
baptism nor confirmation, 

Ir is stated that the flesh of animals Killed 
by electricity is much tenderer than if tho 
animale are killed inthe ordinary way. This 
is especially the case in regard to fowls. 

A new kind of beer, made of the extract of 
rice, has a very peculiar effect. Sometimes 2 
week elapses after drinking it before it oauser 
any exhilaration. Then its fuddling quality 
is unmistakadly shown, and is said to be quite 
staggering. 

Ix Sootland the supporters of the Roya! 
arms, the lion and the unicorn, hold reverse 
positions to those which they hold throughont 
the rest of the United Kingdom, This was 
especially stipulated for in the Act of Union, 


Tue famous old house where Peter the 
Great lived st Zaandam, near Amsterdam, ic 
now being restored by order of the Czar, 
whose property itis. The entire house was 
lifted by means of cranes and a new foundation 
laid underneath is, 

Tue phrase ‘' dog watch ” has really nothing: 
to do with dogs. It is a corruption of dodge 
watch—two short watches, one from four to 
six and the other from six to eight in the 
evening—introcduced to dodge the routine, or 
prevent the same men always keeping watch 
at the same time. 

Tur chief supply of cloves is obtained from 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, where the 
clove-tree was introduced in 1830. Trees ten 
years old should producs twenty pounds of 
cloves. Trees of twenty yeara frequently pre- 
duce upward of one hundred pounds each. 
The yield this season will be in excess of any 
previous year, 

Tue extent or degree of the oscillation of 
tall chimneys may be exacily taken by a close 
observation of the shadows they caet upor 
the gronnd. An instance to the point is that 
of a chimney i115 high and four feet in dia- 
moter externally a the top, near Marseilles, 
France, the oscillations of which were observed 
by the shadow daring & high wind to attain a 
maximum of over twenty inches. 

Tr an old woman ‘'axes your pardon,” she 
is speaking as the most careful English 
scholars spoke for hundreds of years, down 
almost to the end of the sixteenth century. 
Tous in Wyoliffe's New Testament—about 
1380—we read: ‘* What man of you is, that 
if hig sone axe hym breed, whethir he wole 
take hym a stoon?”’ and Coverdale’s transls.- 
tion of the Gospel according to 81, Matthew, 
published in 1535, bas ‘Axe and it shall be 
given you.” 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Berri —The longest day is June 21. 
Data.—Dynamite was invented in 1846. 
IntEeRtstep.—Arachnology is the history oi spiders. 
Sissy.—Buttermilk will take out mildew stains. 
V. R.—Signatures in lead-pencil are held good fn law. 
Anx100s.—Write to the adjutant at headquarters. 
Benny.— Louis XVIL of France never actually 
reigned. 
‘ J tae Cors.—The value is precisely what it will 


Gap To Kxow.—We are not acquainted =ith any 
such institution. 


Opp Man.—The details of the census have not yet 
deen published. 


Farp —The stamp on an apprenticeship indenture fs 
now 24. 6d. 


J. S.—It depends entirely upon the cause of the 
malady. 


Tewant.—Certainly he can come down upon you for 
the week’s rent, 
Rex.—You will find the correct meanirg in any 
dictionary. 
Pavirva.—We do not give ladies’ ages, nor gentle- 
men’s either. 
Mas. W.—During infancy it can be cured, but not 
afterwards, 
Sacire.—Any good dyer will probably do it. We 
never give addresses, 
J. Snas.—Manchester has been a city since 1847, when 
it was made the seat or see of a bishop. 
Lorna —We have no information beyond that which 
‘was given in the paragraph. 
Po..y.—Marriage before the age of twenty-one, with- 
out the consent of parents, is illegal. 
Dick —We csnnot r:member to have ever seen the 
recitations you men' 
E. H.—0O2a men marrying, any will previously maie 
by him tecomes fuvalid. 
Nep (Poplar) —The rector’s or vicar’s warden takes 
precedence of the people's warden. 
MisFit.—Yes; anyone may call himself “ professer” 
of an} thing. 
Poor Any.—Uader the circumstances, the order 
would certainly be granted, 
Anmy.—Sixty-six erals, 6,000 <flicers, and 173,000 
men surrendered or Bazaine at Merz. 
Taext.—We believe that it occasionally happens, but 
It is not the established practise. 
Mrs Sawrorp.—No; you have no claim on the land- 
lord. 
Ecson —It cam only be obtained through some 
shipping agent or owner. 
Varna.—Coertainly not, unless he could prove loss of 
money. 
Cocvntry Lap.—All Wolverhampton wills are proved 
at the Probate Registry at Lichfield. 
Wants To Kynow.—It is against our rule to give 
addresses. You will find it in any directory. 
Deceivep.—All are rubbish. The so-called ‘‘ science” 
ig pure hum! 
O_Lp Witt.—You can see a copy at Somerset House on 
payment of a shilling. 
No Lawyzr.—Address to the High Courts of Justice, 
London, 
Sunpurn.—Buttermilk is said to be ¢ flica:ious for the 
purpose, if applied every night. 
D. J.—You had better consult a doctor. Such things 
are sometimes very serious. 
DeszrTep.—He is not Mable unless an affiliation order 
was taken out prior to the marriage. 
Triiry.—It is better that a person named as executor 
should not be a witness to a will. 
Sunrey.—We have no record showing the measure- 
ments of all buildings in London. 
Mrs, Kitt.—No proceed/ngs to : ffilfate an illegitimate 
child can be taken after the death of the mother. 
Awxiovs To Learn —Half-adczen lessons should 
suffice; many learn in less time. 
Otp Times.—Lord Beaconsfield represented Shrews- 
bury in the Parliament of 1841. 
Servep wits Him —The military rank of Sir Frederick 
Roberts is that of Lientenant-General. 
LzcaL.—A man cannot be sued in Eagland for a debt 
contracted in the United States. 
No Ipier.— The wage rate varies greatly. At times 
the work is both hard Si trying. “i 
We.LseMAN.—The truth of the matter is that Morgan 
is distinctly a > og oe a. and it yb 1 = eae 
divisions of the pod me Poy it Is 
prevalent, indeed, t un! in Wales ; vould 
therefore be, fair to nay that Wt spread from Wales 
Ireland and Scotland. 








Mornsr or Many.—You should take your Itttle 
davugbter out of school at once, until she completely 
recovers her bealth. You are aliowing ber ¢> be slowly 
but surely put to death by confinement and overtasking. 


His Lorpsuir -1. The last excution in England for 
forgery was in 1829. 2 Queen Victoria first visite+ 
Ssotiand in 1842. She visited Ireland In 1861 She was 
proclaimed Empress cf India in 1877. 8 albert Eiwa:d 
Prince of Wales, was born on November 9, 1841. 


Svusan.—The name “seahorse” is prann indifferently 
to the hippoptamus, the walrus, the family of the 
hippocampic«, and to a fabulcus animal bonteg the 
head and forelegs of a horse and the hind parts of a fish. 
It is probabl7 the walrus to which you allude. 


Frac —Naval ery requires that all vessels when 
entering the port of a friendly power shall ran up the 
flag of that power, and fire a salute as a token of amity. 
This fisg is run up the foremast, and the flag of the 
vessel's own nationality hangs from the mainmaast. 


Aw Awriovs Inquirer —The summons must be taken 
out before the child is twelve months’ old. 


DISPARITY. 


A .itTLEz mafd with hair and eyes of brown, 
And rosy cheeks and lips of vivid 
Stands by my side, with troubled gaze cast down, 
And o’er a book desponding droops her head ; 
A slate and pencil in her = hand. 
" Please, sir,” the sweet voice pleads tremulously, 
“T never can this problem understand | 
She's but eleven ; I am twenty-three. 


"Come ‘carina mia,’ I murmur low, 

And round her gently steals the master’s arm ; 
= easier to guide the pencil so. 

And, gractous good goodnens | where can be the harm ? 

"My darling" brings no blushes to her face; 

My heart-throba no mischievous eye can see ; 
My breath upon her forehead leaves no trace, 

She's but eleven ; I am twenty-three, 


A year goes by; more winsome grows the child ; 
Ho atndt us, gentle, sect. bewitching, rare, 
In sptte of canror-conacieres, I'm beguiled 
To love her, my most precious pupil there 
Among a score ; and then I'm sent away. 
Some Argus eyes have spied a “ fav'rite:"’ more 
Have “‘ told teles out of " I must not stay 
Though she's but twelve, while I am twenty-forr. 


More years are fled. Back from a foreign shore, 

Eager, uncertain, anxious, up the street 
I hasten swiftly to | a door, 

Framed thfck in wood bine, paying thera to meet 

The child I loved ; when lo! t> my surprise, 

A maiden stands (Great Heaven ! am I too late 7) 
Beside a handsome youth with tender eyes 

She's “‘ sweet sixteen,” and I—I'm tuenty- eight! 


Bat no 2 she turns and sees me waiting there— 

A «swift blush brightens all the lovely face ; 
a ahy, glad greeting drives the fiend Despair 

traight from my soul back to his haunt apace. 

The young Adonis his blonde moustache gnawe. 

And doubtless thinks, while on the be gate 
He kicks the turf impatient, then withdra 

“No use, old fellow ; you are twenty- eight | ” 


Days, weeks—ay, months—I linger near the town, 
And lovers hover round her by the dozen ; 
Sometimes with wearied air she sits her down 

To rest near me—as if I were a cousin. 

So “ Fare thee well, ae Ae 

“T never now may hope to call thee mine 

Iam tooold!” A sweet, a look, downcast— 
“I’m seventeen ! You're only twenty-nine!” 


Reaper FoR YEARS ae _ quotation fs not literally 

correct. The original read 
“Afoao ath charms to soothe the savage breast 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

2 is : Congreve's “ The Mounting Bride,” Act 1, 

scene 1 

J. Some —The value of a receipt as evidence of Ln 
ment is not affected by the omission to rs; a stamp 
but, however the document may be drawn, if ft par: 
ports to be a receipt for £2 or over, the a: ye 
to use a stamp may be prosecuted by the 
Revenue ent. 

Mixniz —Do not put any sand in the goldfish globe ; 
nothing but pure woe, and change that at least once a 
week. If you see the fish inclining to be much at the 
surface, that means they desire to have the water 
gs of raw fish and — 
sparingly, with now and again some crumbs of 


Lover oF THE Game.—Lawn tenn!s was Invented a 
Major Waiter Wingfield, of the British Army He 
brought out the game in 1874. The first public game 
was participated in In 1875 by Mejor Wingfield Mr. 
Clement Scott, Alfred Thompson, and Mr. 
Albany Erskine. 


T. Carspry.—We can only suggest generally Ssdney, 
New South Wales, as the phn me place ; and really, 
except for sake @ of change, we do not know why you 
should go out. There is no ‘‘demand” for tradesmen 

here ‘ou would n> doubt obtain work, 


5 
5: 





a 
Detta —Ths substituts for vanilla to which you refer 
{s the Tonka bean, the seed of a tree which grows ig 
Gatana. Ic fs commonly known as the snoff bean, it 
betog frequently used to perfume snuff aod other 
substances. In combination with a small portion of 
vanilia, {t makes a flavouring difficult to detect from the 
pure article. 


A Mears.—The Speedwell was one of the two vessels 
in which the Pilgrims embarked at Sonthampton tor 
America in 1620. Se proved to be unaeaworthy, aad 
she and the Mayflower pit back into the port of Piy. 
—_ The company was too large to go in one vessel, 

and so those ragarded as most fit to be colonists got on 
board the Mayflower, which safled on her missfon alone, 


Sz Boy.—1. When two sailing vessels are approaching 
each other, the one going tree must give way to the one 
close-hauled. If they are both close-hauled each musr 


ally Mable for injuries arising from a colliston. ‘The 
amount of damage is limited to the value of the vease! 
and cargo. 


Goma Ovur.—Anustralia and New Zealand are, if not 
overstocked, at least amply supplied with labour. There 
has recently been a very —_— ——— of wages 
there, and business is — wily acquiring shape 
again. Latest reports from can always be 
had by writing to Government Bmlgrants’ Information 
OUffive, 31, Broadway, London, 8 W. 


Rus —To make a pomade for the tache, melt by 
a@ gentle heat half. a-pound of gum-arabtc and half-a- 
pound of ofl soap in one pint of rose-water ; then add 

white wax, stirring constantly. When of 
a consistency, add one ounce of attar of berga- 
mot, and half a drachm of attar of thyme for perfume. 
If required to be brown, colour ft with tute-barnt 
umber ; or for black, use tabe {vory-black,; 


Nora Srar.—Burna’s phrase is :— 
Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some hae nane that want it; 
Bat we hae meat and we can ext, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 
In other words, he thanked the Lord that be and his 
friends had not only mest but health to enjoy it. Hts 
words will not bear any other construction. 


Farr-HarreD Mitty —One of the best hatr tonics {s 
the following, which comes all the way from Germany. 
Any druggist will compound it, and it is said that its 
regular use will keep the hatr luxurtant and in —s 
condition. These are the exact oo : One 
hundred grammes of alcohol, fifty of caer a two of 
rose water, and a little (about a teaspoonfu)) quinine. 
It should be thoroughly rubbed into the oul about 
three times a week. 


Lropotpt —The S:shool Board cannot prevent you 
from educating your child at home, provided yon are in 
a position to give him instruction sutted to his yeare, 
sufficient to enable him to pass the inspector. Asa 
matter of fact, there are plenty of children of the middle 
end upper classes educated at home without let or 
hindranee from the Board. Tecssam onmee brought 
before the inspector, nor does the Board pay the least 
attention to them. 


Unsuccessrot. —There are about a dozen colonies, 
each under its own executive. Say which you refer to, 
and we may be able to direct you. Bat we may tell you 
asa rule the colonies prefer employé: who have been 
trained by themoelves. It is the awkward truth that 
one equipped as you are, when hoe falls out of employ- 
ment at home, is better advised if he tries to succeed in 
a new line, heey em ny any aan hope of finding 
the engagement deni 


Jous Drep —Austria is an pire entirely separate 
from the German = From 1815 until 1866 Austria 
was a momber of the German lederation, the other 
members in which now are included in the German 
Em individual or absorbed states. In that 











The Gorman S sates split into 
two minor confederations, until 1871, when, after the 
Franco-German War, the German Empire was estab- 
lished, as we stated in answer to your first question. 


ALFRED.—The dog days last from the beginning of 
July to August 11. “ene popular theory is thet they are 
spesiies tines dogs 


aeuiatetie iden besides being untrue, in fact. 
are ble to ral 


at 
of the Latin “‘ dies caniculares “— 
and the twenty days after the belfacal rising. (tha 
appearance in the mornirg just before the sun) of HH 
star ny =e whom the Romans called ‘‘ Canicula,” or 
“little dog.” 








Loyxpox ——. Three-halfpence 
Waskly; ; or Quarterly Que Shilling and Eightpence. 


Att Back Nomeers. Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all 


NOTICE —Part 855, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVI., bound in cloth, 4s. 64. 
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